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COBWEBS can't be tolerated onyo 
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PACKAGING METHODSe 
Ne that you have time, A ee 
ee 


and/give your packaging system the careful attention 

it deserves. Packing and shipping methods have changed 

» ” considerably in the past few years. Today new packing 
_A methods, new designs and new matet 


tials are here and are 
effecting new ecanomies. Hinde & Dauch offer you, without 
cost or obligation, the services of experienced and capable 
Package Engineers who will be glad to study your particular 
problem and offer suggestions for improvement. » » » Our 
booklet, How To Use H-& D Free Service" explains fully. 
It will be mailed to you upon receipt of post card or letter. 
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THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER COMPANY 


303 Decatur St. Sandusky, Ohio 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box 
Company, Packer's Station, Kansas City, 
Kansas. @ Canadian Address: Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., 
King Street, Subway and Hanna 
Avenue, Toronto. 
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Captain S. A. Pettigrew 








Fs 
Captain Pettigrew, American-Hawaiian Port Superinten- » 
dent at Bush Terminal, New York, has devoted twenty-six ~~ 
years to the American merchant marine. He first shipped out 
in 1907 from Maine on the lumber schooner ‘Lillian,’ and ~~ 
in 1909, transferred to steamers as Quartermaster on the 
““H. F. Dimock.’’ After serving in capacities from Quarter- 
master to Second Mate in the East Coast passenger and 
freight trade, he joined American-Hawaiian in 1915 as 
Third Mate on the “Honolulan.’’ He was promoted to 
Second Mate of the “lowan’’ to South America, and in 
1917 was Navigating and later Executive Officer of the 
‘Mexican,’ running with convoys through the War Zone. 
From 1918 to 1923, Captain Pettigrew served the Univer- 
sal Transportation Co. and the A. H. Bull S. S. Co. Rejoin- . 
ing American-Hawaiian, he served as Second Mate on the 
“Kentuckian” and ‘‘Dakotan.” In 1925, he was appointed . 
Port Superintendent at Bush Terminal, New York. D 
p 
L 
N 
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Interior of American-Hawaiian Pier 6, Bush Terminal, New York, show- 


ing neat files of cargo. This is the largest covered pier in the world. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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B)ive hitte 
- Stood Idle 


Lhrand 


Sh WIN. 





And You Can 
Put Your Finger Right on It! 


What does it cost when your motor 
truck stands idle somewhere for an 
hour and 55 minutes? It costs pretty 
close to $8.00! That’s plenty, we'd say. 


One thing is certain, you never realize 
it until you SEE it. And when you see 
it in chart form (like the Servis Re- 
corder chart above) then, we repeat, 
you can put your finger right on those 
delays; and then you'll know what to 
do, all right! 


A Truck Can Easily Waste 


$1000 a Year! 
Why allow it, when the Servis Recorder 
can prevent these costly delays. All 
you need is a screwdriver—why, you 
could nail this Servis Recorder on your 
truck, and it will automatically give 
you every day this ‘“‘picture’’ of the 
work your truck did during 
the past 24 hours — the 
heavy marks on the chart 
registering the truck at work 
and the spaces in between 
showing when it was idle. 





New 7-DAY Model 
Now Ready 
Now you can get 7 days’ busy- 
idle record on a single chart 
without changing. When 
you lock the new 7-day Re- 
corder, you don’t have to 
touch it again for a week! 
The coupon brings the 
whole story. 


The 
Service Recorder 
Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for it 
Today : 













: | THE SERVICE RECORDER CO., T.W.4 H 

Zi Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Z, Please send us, without obligation, ‘‘10 Ways | 
| of Getting More Work Out of Motor Trucks,”’ | 

THE | Also information on the new 7-Day Model. 
ServiS | I kgs 0s.0~ <9 a00enw vebulbe he. ab ep ane 
RECORDER I ss Livros sided caceveeoatee keoe saleacin 
1 oeeeeennesteeitinenmenennianel 

‘Keeps Trucks Busy” | | 
| City & State...... | 
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Ship through the PORT} ' 
of SERVICE *x7 ECONOMY 
“Sf TRENT, 

The Camden Marine Terminals, on the HARRISBURG ” ve 
Delaware River opposite Philadelphia, > 
are demonstrating daily that their de- 
pendable service has passed the experi- all 
mental stage. This entrance to the great " 
eastern markets offers steamship com- . 
panies, shippers and distributors the . 
most modern equipment for the handling 7 
of freight with the utmost economy, safety 7 
and dispatch. ” 
The quay wharf provides for docking with- . 

Ss¢ 


out tugs. Five ocean-going cargo carriers 
can be berthed and worked simultane- 
ously. The terminals are served by both 
the Reading and Pennsylvania railroads— 
direct transfer ship to rail and rail to ship. 
The 20 acres of open storageisunquestion- |] &) 
ably one of the most desirable lumber 


distribution yards in the east. 


Use our facilities to reduce your trans- 


portation costs and speed up deliveries. 





Write for booklet which contains detailed 


° ° : Unloading lumber from Pacific Northwest 
information and tariffs. for trans-shipment by rail and truck. 


CAMDEN MARINE TERMINALS 


oreraTeo By SOUTH JERSEY Port ComMMISSION 
J. Alex Crothers, Genera/ Manager 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 


No, 8 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 


Bo 99 9B oOo Woe Ger Ger @or@s: 





TRUCK COMPETITION 


A GLANCE through the news columns (in which only 
facts are reported) of The Traffic World each week 
will, we think, serve fully to remove from the mind of 
any fair-minded person the impression created by stat- 
isticians and others opposed to motor vehicle regulation, 
that the freight hauled by truck that would otherwise be 
hauled by rail is so inconsequential as to have little effect 
on railroad net revenue. This week, for instance, we pub- 
lish in various parts of the magazine, in the ordinary 
course of business, news stories dealing with the efforts 
of the railroads to meet truck competition in the carry- 
ing of rice, cotton, and paper. An official of the Missouri 
Pacific testified that the revenue of his railroad from 
cotton traffic had fallen from three million dollars a year 
to one million, due to the inroads of the trucks, and that, 
if the rates he was asking for were not allowed to go into 
effect, the railroads would have to retire from this traffic. 
And so it goes week after week and commodity after 
commodity. The facts are not surprising to real traffic 
men, either railroad or industrial, but, perhaps, they may 
be to those who deal merely in figures without knowing 
anything of actual conditions. Be the figures what they 
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may, the fact is that the trucks are taking more and more 
business from the railroads and are not to be considered 
as merely annoying; they are seriously competing. 

It may be said by friends of the trucks, enemies of 
the railroads, or even by supposedly unbiased persons, 
that this is, perhaps, a good thing in that it brings rail 
rates down and benefits the shipper and the consumer by 
lowering their costs. It does do all that and, in doing it, 
the trucks would be performing a valuable service but 
for the fact that they have an unfair advantage. They 
are, for the most part, unregulated, and may make rates 
at will and changes in them as fast as they wish, regard- 
less of consequences to any but themselves; they are also 
operating over roadways paid for, in part, by the public, 
while the railroads pay for their own roadway, thus hav- 
ing what is virtually a subsidy. If any man pretending 
to have any brains or any sense of fairness can argue 
that an agency of transportation with these unfair ad- 
vantages is performing a public service in compelling 
railroads to do business without profit or not at all, be- 
cause of these artificial advantages to their competitors, 
then we would like to hear his line of argument. 

We wish President Hoover and other bystanders who 
concern themselves with the plight of the railroads and 
suggest all sorts of plans for their benefit would devote 
just an hour or so to considering the situation we have 
been pointing out, and then, after they had seen the right 
and wrong of it—as anyone would whose mind was clear 
and who gave it the least study—would spend their ener- 
gies in trying to bring about a sound method of operating 
our transportation system. It can be done only by plac- 
ing all agencies of transport on all fours with each other 
so far as government aid and regulation and paying for 
the facilities they use are concerned, and then letting 
the traffic go where it will. If the railroads, under such 
conditions, could not compete with the trucks or the 
waterways, then they would have to lose such business as 
they could not handle successfully ; but that would merely 
be due to economic conditions and progress that no one 
could or ought to prevent; it is not right that they should 
lose it because of unfair government policies. At least, 
they should be permitted to make rates to meet those of 
their competitors, if they wish to do so, though even that 
course is ruinous for the railroads, and for their com- 
petitors also, in the long run. Fighting for business with 
no profit in sight is a senseless sport. It ought not to be 
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necessary. Every transport agency ought to be entitled 
to a fair profit on the business it handles. Until that 
is permitted by sane laws and regulations, those who 
are responsible for government policies can lay no claim 
to statesmanship, and those persons—no matter who they 
are—who oppose righteous solutions of the problem, are 
narrow and selfish and to be numbered among the ene- 
mies of the public. 


CONTRACT MOTOR REGULATION 


N consideration of the problem of regulation of motor 

trucks, the obstacle most frequently met with is the 
“attitude represented by the question: “How are you go- 
ing to regulate the contract carriers, and if you do not 
regulate them, of what use is it to try to regulate the 
common carrier trucks?” Of course, this is the wrong 
attitude and usually the persons who take it are unfavora- 
ble to motor truck regulation and so are looking for 
obstacles. The right attitude is to say that motor trucks 
should be regulated and then look for ways of doing it 
instead of for reasons why it cannot be done. 

We beg to submit that the problem of regulating the 
contract trucks is not insurmountable; it is not even ser- 
ious. If we admit that motor trucks competing with the 
railroads ought to be regulated, because their competi- 
tors are regulated, or for other reasons, then the regu- 
lation of the contract trucks, which compete with the 
common carrier trucks as well as with the railroads, is 
comparatively simple. They are subject to regulation 
because they are affected by a public interest. In some 
states more or less successful attempts have already been 
made to bring them under regulation. It seems to us 
folly to assume that a contract truck, being in every 
essential sense a carrier of commerce in competition with 
other carriers of commerce, cannot be regulated merely 
because it does not hold itself out to be a common carrier 
and so is not compelled to take freight from everybody 
offering it. The test is what a motor truck does and not 
what it calls itself. 


Of course, we are a long way from reaching this par- 
ticular question nationally, because there is as yet no 
attempt to regulate even the interstate common carrier 
trucks and there is a substantial body of sentiment 
against any such attempt. We repeat, however, that a 
good deal of this opposition is based on the theory that 
it is hopeless to try to regulate the contract carrier and 
so useless to try to regulate the common carrier with 
which the contract carrier competes. What we need is a 
sound sentiment for regulation of motor trucks and a 
consequent disposition to tackle incidental problems with 
a will to work them out. 


As we have pointed out before, we believe the senti- 
ment for regulation is growing. It is growing among 
unbiased students as they get deeper into the subject, 
because it is right and sound; it is growing among ship- 
pers as they see the need for stable rates and knowledge 
of their competitors’ costs of doing business; it is grow- 
ing among motor truck operators themselves because 
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they see the benefits to be derived from putting their 
business on a firm basis; and the growth among motor 
truck operators would be still more pronounced if they 
believed that regulation of themselves as common ar. 
riers would include their contract carrier competitors, 

There is an interesting article on the right to regu- 
late contract motor carriers in The Public Utilities Fort. 
nightly, August 18, written by V. E. Phelps. He cop. 
tends convincingly that they may be regulated and cites 
court decisions in support of his contention, calling at. 
tention also to other businesses, such as insurance, that 
are not public utilities but that, nevertheless, are regu. 
lated by law because they are affected by public interest. 
He also tells in detail of attempts by states to deal with 
the contract carriers. He presents the following as a 
proper characterization of his business by the frank and 
honest contract motor truck operator: 

I admit that I am in large and increasing numbers doing 
a commercial carrier business on the public highways in direct 
competition with common carriers by truck and railroad which 
are fully regulated as such. I make my own rates and charge 
such rates as will enable me, whenever possible, to procure the 
most desirable class of business in competition with my con- 
mon and contract carrier competitors, and to this end, I can and 
do discriminate and give preferences in rates and service and 
sometimes carry at less than the cost of transportation in order 
to secure return loads in conducting my free-lance transpor- 
tation business. I concede that my business so conducted is 
making it difficult, if not impossible, for my competitor, the 
fully regulated common carrier truck, to continue in business, 
and has seriously impaired the revenues and business of rail 
carriers, upon which the country must rely as the backbone of 
its national transportation system and has, also, demoralized 
and unsettled transportation rates in general. But, notwith- 
standing these distressing results of my unregulated activities, 
I contend that my business cannot be regulated, except as to 
highway safety matters and the requirement of a license fee, 


because I am conducting a “private” business and am not a 
common Carrier. 


His own idea is summed up as follows: 


The business of private contract motor carriers, conducted 
for hire on the public highways, may be constitutionally regu- 
lated as “a business affected with a public interest,” to the 
extent of requiring a permit or certificate to do business, and 
of prohibiting undue discrimination affecting motor or other 
common carriers, or even of regulating the minimum rates of 
contract carriers. This does not involve any new principle of 
regulation, but only the application of well-settled constitu- 
tional principles to the facts of the particular business. 

We do not know much about the qualifications of the 
author to speak authoritatively on the subject he deals 
with, but what he says speaks for itself as to logic and 
facts. He does make one slip, however. In classifying 
the kinds of carriers by truck and speaking of the com- 
mon carriers, “which hold themselves out to the general 
public to carry goods for hire for all alike who offer, 
without discrimination as to rates or service,” he says 
these carriers “generally are fully regulated, as other 
common carriers are.” He is wrong in that respect. They 
are regulated interstate not at all. Intrastate, they are 
regulated only spasmodically. Even some states that have 
regulatory laws do not enforce them. For instance, in 
Illinois there are trucking concerns operating without 
certificates of convenience and necessity, though the law 
says they must have them and though they have even 


sought to obtain them. He is wrong also about the com- 
(Continued on page 345) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Those who disagreed and still dis- 
agree with the Commission, when, in 
the Galveston Commercial Association 
Case (160 I. C. C. 345), it discarded 
the rule for the ascertainment of undue 
prejudice laid down in the Ashland Fire 
Brick Case (22 I. C. C. 115), might obtain some satisfaction 
by reading what it said in I. and S. No. 3724, paper and paper 
articles between western trunk line points. (Elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

“Except in a purely incidental degree and to an almost 
negligible extent, the element of a common responsibility for 
or participation in rates both from the eastern and western 
(paper) mills is lacking,” says the report. “It is entirely lack- 
ing at Chicago, the real point of interest for the contending 
mills.” 

Those who disagree with the decision in the Galveston 
case, now pending in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and set down for another reargument, it might be suggested, 
are warranted in asking how much common responsibility 
there is for the making of rates on cotton and other things to 
Galveston and New Orleans. The Missouri Pacific is the largest 
stockholder in the Texas and Pacific and probably could con- 
trol its rate-making policy, thereby making that carrier re- 
sponsible, in a degree, for the rates to the two ports. But the 
Commission did not found its decision definitely throwing aside 
the Ashland fire brick rule on a finding that the Missouri 
Pacific was responsible for the making of rates to New Orleans 
the same as to Galveston. Common responsibility, featured in 
the paper case, was the essence of the rule in the Ashland 
case but wholly ignored in the essential part of the Galveston 
case. Some folks, therefore, are wondering if the Commission 
merely nodded in the paper case, or is thinking of abandoning 
the position it took in the Galveston case. 


Commission Sliding 
Back to the Ashland 
Fire Brick Rule? 





A bit of teeth gnashing will prob- 
ably take place when some of the so- 
called forward looking persons who 
think the government would do well 
in business find out that R. M. Estes, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, has ruled that the distribution of natural gas in not an 
essential governmental function. Therefore, Mr. Estes said, 
the city of Ashtabula, O., was not entitled to buy gasoline and 
lubricating oils, without paying the federal tax thereon, for 
use in connection with the carrying on of that business of 
distributing natural gas. The regulations under the revenue 
act enacted in June provide for tax exemption when gasoline 
or lubricating oil is sold for use in carrying on an “essential 
governmental function.” 

That deputy commissioner is not one of the men in the 
public eye. So far as known or as possible to judge from his 
utterance, he may be a coarse, common person, with red, 
bristling hair growing on his fingers, whose idea of an essential 
governmental function is the maintenance of a police force, a 
fire department, courts, and legislative bodies. For aught the 
general public knows, he sniffs disdainfully when somebody 
Suggests that a city should operate gasoline filling stations, 
make electricity for the citizenry, and, perhaps, operate grain 
elevators for the benefit of the downtrodden farmer, especially 
if he be of the type of person that, in the boom years, thought 
he could agree to buy land at from $250 to $400 an acre and 
use it in profitable farming. At any rate, he seems to believe 
that, when the city of Ashtabula goes into the business of 
distributing natural gas in competition with private purveyors 
of manufactured or natural gas, it should pay taxes equal to 
those imposed on others in the same line of business. If pushed 
to it he might say that, in his opinion, the government barge 
line on the Mississippi, being in competition with private capital, 
should be required to assume burdens like those on the common 
carriers with which it competes. 

_The ruling raises an interesting question. Many cities have 
their own electric plants. A still greater number have their 
In some states there are private 


Gas Distribution 
Not an Essential 


Governmental Function 


own water department plants. 
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water companies. In more there are private companies fur- 
nishing electricity. The question is whether the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, if and when the question comes up in con- 
nection with such municipally owned and operated plants, will 
adhere to the ruling made by his deputy. 

As a rule, states and the sub-divisions thereof are entitled 
to get their supplies tax free. The only limitation in the regu- 
lations thus far as to the execption from the internal revenue 
taxes imposed last June is that the supplies must be for 
use in connection with an essential governmental function. A 
subsidiary question is whether a collector of internal revenue 
in some part of the country will have the nerve to go poking 
about in the affairs of a state, county, or municipality to de- 
termine whether the supplies bought by an officer of a state, 
county, or city, and who thereby makes out a prima facie case 
in favor of exemption from a tax or taxes, are being used for 
essential governmental] functions. 

A number of cities and states operate terminal railroads 
on their water fronts. A question arises in connection with the 
lubricating oils and gasoline they may use as to whether such 
railroad operations constitute essential governmental functions, 
The before mentioned self-styled forward-looking folks probably 
would contend that such railroad operations were essential 
governmental] functions. Some of them believe that the opera- 
tion of railroads is a governmental function, while others be- 
lieve the duty of the state cannot possibly go beyond the fur- 
nishing of a highway for common carriers, if there is even 
that much of a duty. At any rate, Deputy Commissioner Estes, 
in the Ashtabula case, was on interesting ground. 





In the Sloss-Sheffield case the carriers 
were. embarrassed because shippers in- 
sisted on treating pig iron rates from the 
Alabama furnaces to the Ohio River cross- 
ings, made in 1893 or 1894, as criteria. In vain they insisted 
that the rates then made were not normal. They insisted that 
they were made in the hope of getting a few dollars with 
which to chase away the sheriff and his red flag of auction. 

Rates are being made now that, it is believed, will not be 
quoted in future cases as representing the views of traffic 
officers of railroads as to what reasonable rates should be. 

The panic and depression of the nineties may have been 
worse than those of 1929 and the following years, or they may 
not have been as bad. Whatever they may have been, the 
railroads were not then bedeviled as they are now. They had 
no competitors on the rivers or the highways as they have now. 
All they had to fight was the lack of confidence that caused 
money to go into hiding even as it was in hiding as a result 
of the bump of 1929 and the bumps since that time until a 
short time ago. Now they have to fight the lack of confidence 
and the two government-promoted competitors. In addition they 
have to fight the extreme application of the fourth section made 
by the Commission and the strenuous contention of many com- 
munities that, in the making of rates to keep the sheriff away 
and to get a reasonable share of the traffic in competition with 
the boats and the trucks, they have disregarded the second 
and third sections. That contention was made in the informal 
conference on cotton rates proposed to meet the combined com- 
petition of the unregulated truck and barge line. 

The railroad traffic manager of 1894 may have had a more 
miserable time than his successor of 1932, but it is hard to 
visualize anything of the sort. 


Distress Rates of 
1932 Worst of All 





Thomas E. Robertson, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, has been at pains 
recently to point out that thousands of 
dollars are wasted annually in asking 
for patents on things on which the 
applicant has simply exercised sound 
judgment and skill rather than invention in making an article 
on which application for a patent is made. He did not, as he 
might have done, call attention to the fact that Washington, 
and possibly other cities, have dozens of men who have been 
admitted to practice as lawyers who live to a certain extent 
on the credulity of mechanics and others who have made a 
good article by the application of mechanical skill but have 
not really invented anything. 

Such members of the bar will take money from those who 
think they have invented something, when, if they had working 
consciences, they would tell the prospective applicants that they 
had not really invented anything but had merely shown more 
skill than others in applying principles long known. 

Commissioner Robertson points out that the Supreme Court 
has said that “it is never the object of those laws (patent laws) 
to grant a monopoly for every trifling advice, every shadow of 
a shade of an idea, which would naturally and spontaneously 


Thousands Wasted 
Annually on 
Supposed Inventions 
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occur to any skilled mechanic in the ordinary process of manu- 
facture.” The theory of the law is that a monopoly shall be 
given to one who has invented something “new and useful.” 

Cynical old examiners in the Patent Office have a saying 
that most of the patents are for things that are new and use- 
less. It is the thinking up of a more skillful way to apply an 
old principle that gives many of the lawyers willing to practice 
in the twilight zone between fraud and the new and useless 
that gives some practitioners a living. 

The easiest living is made by the almost-fraudulent who 
make “searches” of the records and allow the skillful mechanic 
to believe that he has invented something, when, as a matter 
of fact, he has not, though he may have just a little hump or 
something in his machine that is unlike the hump in some 
other machine, though it may not amount to anything when, as 
frequently is the fact, a patent is issued. That is the best sort 
of illustration of the “new and useless” invention the cynical 
examiners in the Patent Office talk about. 

Shady lawyers get money for making “searches” from men 
and women who would howl their heads off if a strictly honest 
man told them, at the start, that they had not found anything 
and charge a fee for telling them the truth. 





Our Department of Commerce has dis- 
covered, from the annual report of the 
Wellington, N. Z., Chamber of Commerce, 
that the island about 1,000 miles from the 
continent of Australia does not like the 
use of the word that means that conti- 
nent and the islands, such as New Zealand, near it in the sense 
of being nearer to the antipodean continent than any other 
continent. 

Too many business concerns, it seems, think that, because 
New Zealand is in Australasia, it is in Australia. From that 
idea comes the practice of sending an agent to Australia who 
is also to be the agent for New Zealand, though the latter, as 
pointed out, is 1,000 miles from the continent and is not a part 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. The confusion, the Welling- 
ton commercial organization believes, has resulted in disad- 
vantage to New Zealand. That part of the British empire be- 
lieves the best service can be rendered by an agent who acts 
in New Zealand altogether independent of an agent in Australia. 
—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended on August 
6 totaled 496,033 cars, according to reports filed by the rail- 
roads with the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. This was a decrease of 14,654 cars below the 
previous week. It also was a reduction of 238,697 cars under 
the same week in 1931 and 408,124 cars under the same period 
two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week totaled 175,783 
cars, a decrease of 1,410 cars below the preceding week, 104,576 
cars under the corresponding week in 1931, and 174,071 cars 
below the same week in 1930. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
166,971 cars, an increase of 26 cars above the preceding week; 
grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 37,169 
cars, 3,340 cars below the preceding week; coal loading totaled 
78,404 cars, a decrease of 8,827 cars below the preceding week; 
forest products loading totaled 14,268 cars, a decrease of 1,142 
cars below the preceding week; ore loading amounted to 5,953 
cars, a decrease of 594 cars below the week before; coke loading 
amounted to 2,551 cars, an increase of 226 cars above the pre- 
ceding week; and live stock loading amounted to 14,934 cars, 
an increase of 407 cars above the preceding week. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August 
6 and for the corresponding period of 1931 was reported as 
follows: 


New Zealand 
Dislikes the 
Word Australasia 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,718 and 8,064; live 
stick, 1,520 and 1,711; coal, 17,689 and 21,653; coke, 749 and 1,090; for- 
est products, 1,433 and 2,598; ore, 1,583 and 3,348; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 44,203 and 58,474; miscellaneous, 39,655 and 64,691; total, 1932, 
113,550; 1931, 161,629; 1930, 199,001. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,190 and 4,239; 
live stock, 1,139 and 1,427; coal, 19,338 and 27,475; coke, 963 and 1,742; 
forest products, 814 and 1,517; ore, 516 and 5,785; merchandise, L. C. 

., 33,077 and 44,691; miscellaneous, 33,486 and 56,567; total, 1932, 
92,973; 1931, 148,443; 1930, 181,811. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 290 and 442; live 
stock, 187 and 154; coal, 23,172 and 32,804; coke, 131 and 232; forest 
products, 387 and 701; ore, 19 and 220; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,858 
and 6,046; miscellaneous, 4,188 and 6,139; total, 1932, 33,232; 1931, 
46,738; 1930, 51,407. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,202 and 3,454; 
live stock, 768 and 941; coal, 10,648 and 14,912; coke, 188 and 355; 
forest products, 4,462 and 8,392; ore, 72 and 526; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 27,747 and 34,979; miscellaneous, 24,320 and 39,380; total, 1932, 
71,407; 1931, 102,939; 1930, 118,004. 
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_ Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,513 and 8,516; 
live stock, 3,431 and 6,337; coal, 2,779 and 3,822; coke, 316 and’ 769: 
forest products, 2,998 and 5,787; ore, 3,114 and 22,063; merchandise 
L. C, L., 20,547 and 26,720; miscellaneous, 21,639 and 30,590; total, 1939' 
63,337; 1931, 104,604; 1930, 143,725. . 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,524 and 
16,941; live stock, 6,256 and 7,030; coal, 3,031 and 4,990; coke, 133 
and 119; forest products, 2,360 and 5,159; ore, 564 and 1,790; mer. 
chandise, L. C, L., 23,461 and 29,056; miscellaneous, 33,181 and 46,384: 
total, 1932, 80,510; 1931, 111,469; 1930, 138,823. iia 
_ Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,732 and 4,764: 
live stock, 1,633 and 1,690; coal, 1,747 and 2,780; coke, 71 and’ 59: 
forest products, 1,814 and 3,204; ore, 85 and 314; merchandise, |’ 
C. L., 12,,578 and 14,489; miscellaneous, 19,364 and 36,608; total, 1939 
41,024; 1931, 63,908; 1930, 71,386. ; 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 37,169 and 46,420; live 
stock, 14,934 and 19,290; coal, 78,404 and 108,436; coke, 2,551 and 4,366: 
forest products, 14,268 and 27,358; ore, 5,953 and 34,046; merchandise 
L. C. L., 166,971 and 214,455; miscellaneous, 175,783 and 280,359; total’ 
1932, 496,033; 1931, 734,730; 1930, 904,157. q 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January.......... 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February......... 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Four weeks 2,936,928 3,515,733 
Five weeks 3,757,863 4,561,634 
Four weeks 2,958,784 ,650,775 
Four weeks 2,991,950 3,718,983 
PIVG WEEKS If TO... .ccccsccscces 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
Week ended August 6........... 496,033 734,730 904,157 
EE. a dicindawsedeusawelnemaemer 16,541,038 22,779,947 27,804,369 


EASTERN CONSOLIDATION PLAN 


“Never heard of it,” said Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, when his attention was called August 15 to a 
report from New York that, in a conference in New York among 
the executives of the four big systems in the eastern district, he 
had presented a plan to bring about effective control, by each 
of the four trunk lines, of the railroads allotted to them, “with- 
out spending another penny.” The scheme attributed to him was 
that the Commission authorize the appointment of “instructed 
directors,” to the boards of the assigned railroads “whose con- 
trol has not yet been assumed by trunk systems because of 
the depleted condition of their treasuries.” 


It was suggested that the Commission would find itself in 
very hot water if, on the application of one of the four trunk 
lines, it assumed to authorize that trunk line to appoint an 
“instructed director” to the board of a railroad a majority of 
the stock of which the trunk line did own or control. A further 
suggestion was that authorization of that sort was not neces- 
sary in a case in which a trunk line owned a controlling block 
of stock in an allocated railroad unless the stock was trusteed 
under Clayton anti-trust law proceedings, as in the case of the 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Western Maryland. 
It was ponited out that, if the Baltimore and Ohio wished to 
exercise dominion over the Western Maryland by reason of its 
stock ownership, it could pave the way for such dominion by ask- 
ing the Commission, in view of the allocation of the Western 
Maryland to the Baltimore and Ohio system, to dismiss the Clay- 
ton law proceeding and revoke its order requiring the stock to 
be placed in the hands of trustees. Such an appliaction, how- 
ever, has not been made. It is not konwn that such a move is in 
contemplation, though the making thereof would not surprise 
Commission men who have been handling that phase of the 
Commission work. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads in June 
amounted to 18,667,790,000 net ton miles, according to reports 
received from the railroads by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Compared with June, 1931, this was a reduction of 9,586,- 
036,000 net ton miles or 33.9 per cent, and a reduction of 15, 
749,659,000 net ton miles or 45.8 per cent under June, 1930. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in June was a reduction of thirty-three per cent compared with 
the same month in 1931, while the Southern district reported 
a decrease of thirty-six per cent. The Western district reported 
a decrease of 34.5 per cent. : 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in the first six months of 1932 amounted to 127,935,913,000 
net ton miles, a reduction of 46,407,998,000 net ton miles or 
26.6 per cent under the corresponding period in 1931, and 4a 
reduction of 84,309,154,000 net ton miles or 39.7 per cent under 
the same period in 1930. ; 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the six months’ period 
in 1932 reported a reduction of 24.5 per cent in the volume of 
freight traffic handled compared with the same period in 1931, 
while the Southern district reported-a reduction of 29.8 per 
cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 28.4 per cent. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





LOUISIANA PULLMAN RATES 


HE Commission in No. 12842, rates and charges of the Pull- 

man Company in the state of Louisiana, for berths, draw- 
ing rooms, compartments and seats in sleeping and Pullman 
cars, has condemned intrastate rates. required by Louisiana 
authority for the Pullman Company’s sleeping and parlor-car 
accommodations in that state and required the removal of the 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce and the un- 
due preference for state commerce not later than October 10. 

This case has been pending since June 6, 1921. It arose 
out of the refusal, of the Louisiana commission to permit the 
Pullman Company to increase rates to the level of those estab- 
lished by the Pullman on May 1, 1920. At the first hearing the 
Commission’s report says the Louisiana commission filed a “plea 
to the jurisdiction and motion to dismiss” on the ground that 
the issue presented involved only intrastate commerce over 
which the Commission had no authority. It was further con- 
tended that the federal commission was without jurisdiction 
because the respondent had not exercised its right of appeal to 
the courts of Louisiana from the decision of the Louisiana com- 
mission. These contentions were without merit, said the fed- 
eral Commission, and the plea was overruled. 

The record, says the Commission’s report, discloses that 
the services performed and the accommodations available with- 
in Louisiana are substantially similar to the services rendered 
and accommodations afforded generally throughout the United 
States. Upon the record, the Commission said, it was of the 
opinion and found that the Pullman Company had been receiv- 
ing an average of approximately $40,000 a year less from its 
Louisiana intrastate sleeping and parlor car business than it 
would have received under the standard rates in effect for 
similar services everywhere else throughout the country. It 
further said that the level of the interstate rates was not so 
high as to cause any appreciable curtailment of Louisiana in- 
trastate travel, and that, if the interstate basis were applied 
on Louisiana business, it might reasonably be expected to yield 
substantial additional revenue. The Commission, in the course 
of its report, said that the 1920 increase which the Louisiana 
commission refused to allow on intrastate business was the 
only general increase in Pullman rates since the establishment 
of the company in 1867. 


Nothing appears in the report as to why this case was held 
on the docket so many years without disposition. It is under- 
stood, however, that a considerable part of the delay, if not the 
whole of it, was due to a feeling that perhaps the matter might 
be disposed of without an order from the federal authority. 


TRUCK-COMPELLED PAPER RATES 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 3724, paper and paper 
articles between western trunk line points, has authorized 
carriers to restore rates on printing and wrapping paper, and 
articles grouped therewith, carloads, between points in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the upper peninsula of Michigan and On- 
tario, and points in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Missouri, prac- 
tically to the basis of rates in effect prior to December 3, 1931, 
the day new class rates went into effect, to meet truck compe- 
tition. It found justified the proposed reduced rates, filed by 
Western trunk line carriers, which wipe out the increase of 
three cents caused by the revision of class rates and the in- 
crease of two cents allowed by the report in Ex Parte 103, the 
Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931. The order of suspension has been 
vacated and the proceeding discontinued. 

The Commission said the reductions were notably to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and intermediate points in Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, 
including St. Louis, from the Fox River and other groups in 
Wisconsin. Reductions from points other than the Fox River 
group, the respondents said, were proposed to maintain rela- 
Uonships prescribed by the Commission in the Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Co. Case, 66 I. C. C. 571. 

Central territory carriers, paper mills and paper mill asso- 
ciations extending across the country eastward to and includ- 
ing New England protested and obtained suspension of the 
schedules. Practically all the protestants, the Commission said, 
conceded that the proposed rates should be approved in so far 
as the reductions were compelled by actual] motor truck compe- 
tion, whether actual diversions to motor trucks had become 


an accomplished fact or not. The report said that the most 
serious charge against the proposed rates was to the effect 
that they would be unduly preferential in that they would unduly 
prefer Wisconsin producers and prejudice competing mills east 
of Chicago. It said that Chicago, of course, was the important 
market, the second if not the largest market in the United 
States, and that it was into Chicago that the carriers were at- 
tempting to protect their business. 

But the report pointed out that except in a purely inci- 
dental degree and to an almost negligible extent, the element 
of a common responsibility for, or participation in, rates from 
both the eastern and western mills was lacking. The report 
added that that responsibility was entirely lacking at Chicago, 
the real point of interest for the contending mills. The report 
pointed out that each of the groups of carriers had the right 
to pursue independently of the other its own general policy 
with respect to rate-making and that that right was recognized 
by the Commission in the reopening of the Michigan Paper 
Cases, 59 I. C. C. 649, in connection with the West Virginia 
Case, 165 I. C. C. 349, with respect to grouping of the Wiscon- 
sin mills as compared with the distance or mileage which was 
concurrently applied from Michigan mills. 

Havoc created by the trucks is treated at length in con- 
nection with the justification offered by the carriers for their 
proposal. The record indicated, said the report, that in official 
territory from 75 to 80 per cent of the paper traffic from the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., district to Chicago moved by truck. Since 
the hearing, continued the report, the central territory lines 
themselves had established truck-compelled rates from various 
central territory points in Ohio and Pennsylvania to Chicago 
and that those rates had gone into effect without suspension. 
They apply from distances greater than those which are cov- 
ered from Wisconsin origin points to Chicago, says the report. 
The respondents pointed out, effective December 3, 1931, the 
day new class rates became effective, carriers serving the Miami 
valley in Ohio had established a commodity rate of 19 cents in 
lieu of the sixth class rate of 23 cents to Chicago, Ill, That 
rate, the report said, was specifically published to meet motor 
truck competition and no protest was made against it. 

Concrete or Class A highways, the Commission said, prac- 
tically blanketed the territory between Chicago and the Wis- 
consin mills, there being 3,193 miles of concrete highways in 
the state, 521 miles of bituminous macadam, 564 miles of gravel 
or crushed stone and 855 miles of earth roads, all of which 
were state trunk highways. In 1931, the report said, there were 
119,963 trucks registered in Wisconsin, of which 278 were used 
in common carrier service. These with 47 trailers, the report 
added, hauled 324,000,000 pounds of freight in 1931, butter and 
cheese being large items of the freight transported. 

A representative of the Wisconsin commission, the report 
said, appeared as a witness in favor of the reduced rates. He 
testified that it was the policy of that commission to permit 
the railroads a liberal degree of discretion in making rates and 
providing services which were necessary to compete with motor 
trucks. Various Wisconsin paper interest witnesses testified, 
said the report, that competition was very keen and that unless 
the reduced rates were permitted to become effective, they 
would turn to truck transportation; that they were forced to 
use the cheapest transportation available and that they were 
withholding the making of contracts with the trucks hoping 
that the railroad rates would be allowed to become effective. 
Those witnesses said that not only would the commodities in- 
volved be trucked but that arrangements would be made where- 
by, in a majority of cases, a return load could be obtained by 
and for the trucker, consisting of the raw materials used by 
the paper industries. Many illustrations were given of things 
that had already been done, not only in Wisconsin but in 
Michigan and other parts of the territory. A table of present 
‘and proposed rates, carried in the report, shows that the pre- 
posed rates vary but little from the rates in effect prior to 
December 3. 

Chairman Porter, and Commissioners Eastman, Lewis and 
Brainerd did not participate in the disposition of this proceed- 
ing, the report said. 


FURNITURE 


No. 24866, Hahn Furniture Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. By division 4. 


Dismissed. Rate, one carload, common 
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wood furniture, Toccoa, Ga., to New Castle, Pa., stopped en 
route at East Liberty, Pa., partly to unload, not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


TEXAS LINE NOT NEEDED 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8996, Del Rio 
& Northern Railway Co. proposed construction, has denied the 
application for authority to build a line of railroad extending 
from Del Rio northerly to Sonora and from Del Rio southerly to 
Quemado, a total distance of 132 miles, in Val Verde, Edwards, 
Sutton, Kinney and Maverick counties, Tex. The Texas & New 
Orleans, of the Southern Pacific system, opposed the application. 
Interveners supporting the application were the Neuces County 
Navigation District, the Del Rio Chamber of Commerce, the 
Maverick County Water Improvement District No, 1, the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, and the Board of City Develop- 
ment of San Angelo, Tex. 


The cost of the proposed line was estimated at $4,688,637, 
being $4,493,237 for road and $195,000 for equipment. In its con- 
clusions the Commission said: 


The record does not indicate any urgent need or at present any 
great public convenience to be served, to justify at this time the 
construction of the proposed line of railroad. Del Rio and Eagle Pass 
and the districts surrounding those municipalities are served by the 
Southern Pacific, and the service is generally satisfactory. Appli- 
cant’s estimates of traffic and revenue are not persuasive. The record 
leads us to the opinion that they are too optimistic. It is not satis- 
factorily shown that the applicant is, or will be, able to finance the 
proposed construction. The present financial situation affords no 
justification for the prices at which the applicant indicates its securi- 
ties can be sold. Any extension of railroad mileage in this territory 
could be constructed more economically by the Southern Pacific, and 
oe ~ ed indicates its readiness to build such mileage as soon as 
needed. 


C. G. W. OPERATIONS 


In Finance No. 9036, Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 
abandonment and operation, the Commission, by division 4, has 
issued a certificate permitting abandonment by the carrier of 
operation of that part of its line extending from Altura to Rol- 
lingstone, 8.685 miles, in Winona county, Minn.; authorizing con- 
struction of about 560 feet of line in Winona county extending 
from a point on its main line about 5,804 feet west of its freight 
depot at Utica to the main line track of the Chicago & North 
Western, and authorizing operation by the applicant under track- 
age rights over the North Western extending from a point ap- 
proximately one mile west of Utica eastward to the east line 
of Lafayette Street in Winona, about 23.898 miles, over the Bur- 
ington in Winona from the east line of Lafayette Street eastward 
1.217 miles to its junction with the tracks of the Winona Bridge 
Railway Co. and over the tracks of the bridge company in 
Winona from their westerly terminus to the eastern terminus 
of the applicant’s tracks. 


This application, said the Commission, contemplated the 
discontinuance by the applicant of through train service over the 
eastern part of its Simpson-Winona branch, between Utica and 
Winona, and the use, in lieu thereof, of the lines of the North 
Western, Burlington, and Winona Bridge companies. It said 
applicant did not propose to dismantle the section between 
Altura and Rollingstone, which would remain available for use, 
on proper rehabilitation, at some future time, in case the track- 
age agreements were canceled. The applicant represented that 
the changes proposed would not only improve its operating con- 
ditions but would avoid immediate expenditure of large sums of 
money in rehabilitating its line between Altura and Rollingstone. 


Business firms and shippers, protesting the application, ac- 
cording to the report, feared that the abandonment would result 
in less efficient service to the points on applicant’s line between 
Utica and Winona and were apprehensive that it might portend 
the early abandonment of the remainder of the line between 
Utica and Winona. It was also feared that increased rates might 
result. The applicant indicated there was no basis for these 
fears. 


“The testimony indicates,” said the Commission, “that the 
changes in operation herein sought will be advantageous to the 
applicant and that it will thereby avoid the present or early 
expenditure of relatively large sums in the rehabilitation of its 
line between Altura and Rollingstone. ... The testimony does 
not indicate that the communities concerned will suffer any 
serious damage or inconvenience by the change of service pro- 
posed. Bethany and Altura will have practically the same serv- 
ice by the stub-line operation proposed that they now have. 
Rollingstone will have all the carload service required, and as 
above shown, the less-than-carload service at that point is of 
little importance and no witness from that locality protested 
against its discontinuance. Our certificate herein will be issued 
upon the understanding that service will be continued as above 
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indicated, and that the applicant’s intentions regarding rate 
above expressed will be carried out.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 25156, and Sub. 1, Basic Dolomite, Inc., et al. vs. A. A. et g 
Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7625, application of Gulf & West Texas for cer. 
ficate to construct and operate lines of railroad in state of Texas 
Chamber of Commerce of San Antonio, Tex., Chamber of (Com. 
merce of Fredericksburg, Tex., Chamber of Commerce of Mago 
Tex., and Chamber of Commerce of Brady, Tex., permitted to inter. 
vene. 

Finance No. 7625, Gulf & West Texas construction. Time pre. 
scribed in said certificate and orders, as extended, within which 
the Gulf & West Texas shall complete the construction therein ay. 
thorized, is further extended to March 31, 1934. 

No. 25268, Old King Coal Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 25295, Blue Diamond Coal Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. West. 
ern Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

1. & S. 3760, grain and products, southwest to California. Pet. 
tion of Amarillo Chamber of Commerce, Amarillo Grain Exchange 
Burrus-Panhandle Elevators, and Great West Mill & Elevator Co, of 
Amarillo, Tex., dated June 28, 1932, for vacation of portions of gai 
order, denied. 

No. 25419, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. I- 
nois Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 18364, Georgia Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L. Mo- 
tion filed by Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Wilson Cypress Co., Cum- 
mer Cypress Co., and Wilson Lumber Co. of Florida for postpone- 
ment to November 15, 1932, of effective date of order heretofore en- 
tered in this proceeding denied. 

No, 25299, Polenske Bros. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Board of 
— Commissioners of State of South Dakota permitted to in- 
ervene. 

No. 25340, Hansen Packing Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
and Armour & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19957, Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. ys, 
Pennsylvania et al., and cases grouped therewith. The order entered 
on May 10, 1932, is modified to become effective on or before August 
16, 1932, upon not less than one day’s notice. 

No. 24512, Idaho Potato Dealers’ Association vs. A. & R. et al, 
Bacon Brothers, S. Friedman & Sons, Leonard, Crosset & Riley, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., Cincinnati, 0, 
E. C. Steinfield & Co., Chevlen Bros., Cleveland, O., Samuel Chevlen 
Co., Chicago, Ill., permitted to intervene. 

No. 25359, East Texas Refining Co. vs. A. C. et al. Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas and Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

_ _No. 25244, J. G. Peppard Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Sedg- 
wick Alfalfa Mills and Wood-Beazley Seed Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25326, Phoenix Roofing & Supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S.F. 
et al. Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. permitted to intervene. 

_. No. 25226, National Brick Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Goodwin 
Tile & Brick Co., Des Moines Clay Co., Redfield Brick & Tile Co, 
and Adel Clay Products Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24180, Johnson Biscuit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Order further modified to become effective on January 10, 1933, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice instead of August 30, 1932. 

No. 21046, Buckeye Rolling Mill Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 17000, part 11-A, rate structure investigation, rates on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone, from and to points in Kansas and Missouri. 
Petition filed by Agent E. B. Boyd on behalf of Kansas City Southern, 
St. Louis-San Francisco and Kansas City Terminal for modification 
in certain respects of report and order entered herein, in so far as it 
involves a request for modification of adjustment of rates prescribed 
in said proceeding for interestate transportation, denied. 


Swift & Co. 


Proceeding 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3788, the Commission has suspended from 
August 17 until March 17 schedules in supplement No. 2 to 
Pennsylvania I. C. C. 731, supplement No. 37 to Richmond, Freé- 
ericksburg & Potomac I. C. C. No. 1432, supplement No. 31 to 
Chesapeake & Ohio I. C. C. No. 10896, and certain other tariffs. 
The suspended schedules purport to establish rates in compli- 
ance with the Commission’s decision in Docket No. 23298 (183 
I. C. C. 714), on window frames, set up, in straight carloads, 
and building woodwork, in mixed carloads, on basis of 125 per 
cent of applicable lumber rates, and at same time propose to 
establish increased carload minimum weights which result in 
increased car charges on traffic from Richmond, Va., to des- 
tinations in the District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

In I. and S. No. 3787, the Commission has suspended from 
August 15 until March 15, schedules, Curlett, in supplement No. 
30 to I. C. C. No. A-273, and supplements Nos. 41 and 43 to 
I. C. C. No. A-306. The suspended schedules propose to reduce 
import and intercoastal rates on woodpulp, in carloads, from 
north Atlantic ports to destinations in Central Freight Ass0 
ciation territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3790, the Commission has suspended from 
August 18 until March 18 schedules in Supplements 42, 43 and 4! 
to Pennsylvania Railroad’s I. C. C. 182. The suspended schet- 
ules propose to reduce the rates from 101 to 88 cents per tol 
of 2,000 pounds on crushed stone, agricultural limestone, qualTy 
scrap stone, rip rap stone, stone screenings and stone tailings, 
in carloads, from Greencastle and Limedale, Ind., to Maroa, Ill. 
via the Pennsylvania. 


DOCKET NUMBER CORRECTION 


In The Traffic World of June 18, pp. 1277 and 1286, the 
docket number in No. 24385, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birt 
ingham, Ala., vs. L. & N. et al., was incorrectly stated as “24839. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





DAIRY PRODUCTS AND POULTRY 


LIMITED revision of rates on butter, eggs and dressed poul- 
try, referred to as dairy products, and live poultry, is pro- 
posed by Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler, in a supplemental 
ort on further hearing in No. 16750, National Poultry, Butter 
rep — y 
& Egg Association et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. A pro- 
posed report was issued in this and two cases jointed with it, in 
January, 1931. The other cases were decided, but this one was 
reopened on motion of the complainants to enable them to show 
changed conditions. 

In this report the chief examiner said that the Commission 
should find not unreasonable the rates on butter, eggs, dressed 
oultry, and live poultry, in carloads, between points in western 
D . : : : : : 
trunk line territory, between points in official territory, and 
between points in western trunk line territory, on the one hand, 
and official territory, on the other, except from points in Mis- 
souri of which Jefferson City is typical and from Wyoming of 
which Casper is typical. 

Complainants, the report said, did not assail the third class 
rates on these commodities, as such, but contended that the 
rates should be lower than third class on account of the large 
volume of the movement. In disposing of the case, Mr. Butler 
said: 

The volume of movement of these commodities is large but their 
transportation is attendant with expenses greater than on ordinary 
traffic, because of the light loading, expeditious movement, and use 
of special equipment. While the volume of this traffic is an import- 
ant element in determining whether commodity rates less than the 
classification bases would be appropriate, it is not believed that the 
prescription of rates less than the classification bases is warranted, 
in view of the other transportation elements surrounding its move- 
ment and the tremendous decline in the volume of movement of traf- 
fic generally and in the carriers’ revenues. 

Upon the record as supplemented by the further hearing it is 
recommended that the commission find that the rates assailed were 
not, and that the present rates are not, unreasonable, except that the 
rates on the commodities under consideration (a) from points in 
Wyoming west of Zone III and Subzone III, and (b) from points in 
Missouri south of Zone I( are, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent that to a given destination from such Wyoming and 
Missouri points, respectively, they reflect percentages of constructive 
first-class rates, determined as hereinafter indicated, higher than the 
percentages which the rates on these commodities (a) from Casper, 
Wyo., and (b) from Jefferson City, Mo., bear to the contemporaneous 
corresponding first-class rates from Casper and Jefferson City, re- 
spectively. The constructive first-class rates specified above are to 
be determined upon the w. t. |. formula, after treating the areas (a) 
in Wyoming west of one III and Subzone III as taking 120 per cent 
of the scale for Zone III; and (b) in Missouri south of Zone I as taking 
9 Scales for Zones II and II, respectively, in the manner provided 
or in Interstate Rates Between Points in Missouri, 181 I. C. C. 259. 


CRUSHED STONE AND SLAG 


In a proposed report in No. 25020, rates on crushed stone, 
gravel, sand and slag within the state of Ohio; No. 24597, 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. vs. Akron & Berberton Belt 
Railroad Co. et al. and four sub-numbers thereunder, Carbon 
Limestone Co. vs. Same; Lake Erie Limestone Co. vs. Same; 
Standard Slag Co. vs. Same, and Union Limestone Co. vs. Same, 
Examiner Claude A. Rice has recommended that the Commission 
condemn the intrastate rates in Ohio on crushed stone, gravel, 
sand and slag, in open-top cars, as unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce, and unduly preferential of ship- 
pers in Ohio and unduly prejudicial to shippers in West Vir- 
ginia and in western Pennsylvania. He also recommended that 
the Commission find unreasonable the rates on crushed stone, 
from Hillsville, Shaw Junction and Walford, Pa., and rates on 
slag, from Midland and Sharpsville, Pa., and from Weirton, 
W. Va., to destinations in Ohio. 

; Examiner Rice has recommended the removal of the unjust 
discrimination, undue prejudice and unreasonableness by the 
use of a scale known as the PSM 923 distance scale approved 
on January 7, 1926, by representatives of steam railroads operat- 
ing lines in Ohio, and on January 26, 1926, by the Central Freight 
Association general committee, for use by the petitioning car- 
riers and by other carriers as a guide in making rates for the 
future on crushed stone, gravel and sand between points in Ohio. 
This scale, the report said, did not provide any additional charge 
for transportation over joint lines, but was for application to 
both single and multiple-line hauls. However, said the examiner, 
this omission of a joint-line arbitrary was offset, partially or 
ee by the fact that that scale was slightly higher for most 

istances than the single-line scales which were applied on 





the materials involved in the report in Indiana, Michigan, West 
Virginia and the western half of Pennsylvania. The findings 
recommended by Examiner Rice follow: 


1. That the rates assailed on crushed stone, in carloads, from 
Hillsville, Shaw Junction and Walford, Pa., and the rates assailed 
on slag, in carloads, from Midland and Sharpsville, Pa., and from 
Weirton, W. Va., to destinations in Ohio are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates 
made by the use of the PSM 923 distance scale appearing in the 
appendix (not herein reproduced). 


2. That the intrastate rates in Ohio on crushed stone, gravel, 
sand and slag, in carloads, for transportation in open top cars, un- 
justly discriminate against interstate commerce, and are and for 
the future will be unduly preferential of shippers in Ohio and unduly 
prejudicial to the complaining shippers in West Virginia, and in 
western Pennsylvania, to the extent that: 


(a) To destinations in Ohio other than those hereinafter in- 
dicated by paragraph (b), the said intrastate rates are or may be 
lower than the distance scale of rates shown in the appendix as 
the PSM 923 scale: Provided that rates to Toledo and Cleveland 
and vicinity from origins in Ohio and from the plants operated by 
complainants in West Virginia and in western Pennsylvania shall 
be on a level 10 cents per ton lower than this scale; that this para- 
graph shall not apply to distances of 40 miles and less; and that 
reasonable groups of points of origin and destination may be made. 

(b) To destinations in Ohio located within 40 miles of the plants 
operated by complainants at Weirton, W. Va., and at Hillsville, Mid- 
land, Shaw Junction, Sharpsville, and Walford, Pa., the said intra- 
state rates are lower, distance considered, than the rates on crushed 
stone and slag contemporaneously in effect to those destinations 
from the said plants of complainants. 

3. That distances should be computed over the shortest routes 
via existing connections for the interchange of carload traffic, em- 
ss as a maximum the lines of not more than three line-haul 
carriers. 


The scale to be used begins with a rate of 60 cents a ton 
for the initial block of 5 miles, becomes 65 cents at 25 miles; 
85 cents at 50 miles; 95 cents at 75 miles; 105 cents at 100 
miles; 115 cents at 125 miles; 125 cents at 150 miles; 135 cents 
at 175 miles; and runs out with a rate of 145 cents at 200 miles. 


STRAWBERRIES TO N. E. 


Following Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. Pennsylvania, 
160 I. C. C. 711, Examiner W. M. Cheseldine in a proposed report 
in No. 24644, Sweeney, Lynes & Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and 
other cases, has recommended that the Commission find unrea- 
sonable rates and charges on fresh strawberries from points in 
Virginia, Maryland and Delaware to Boston and Worcester, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I., and award reparation. 


The examiner said that charges based on a commodity rate 
of $1.30 a 100 pounds, the approximate equivalent of one and one- 
half times the contemporaneous first-class rate of 86.5 cents, 
and a minimum weight of 15,000 pounds, plus the actual cost of 
ice used in transit, were assessed on the shipments. He said the 
Commission should find that the rates and charges assailed were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded aggregate charges 
based on a carload rate equal to 140 per cent of the contempor- 
aneous first class rate, minimum 12,000 pounds, plus standard 
refrigeration charges, and award reparation to designated com- 
plainants. 

Defendants questioned complaints’ right to any reparation on 
those shipments handled on commission, and to more than one 
half of any reparation that might be awarded on those handled 
on joint account. However, said the examiner, complainants 
paid the freight charges on all the shipments on which they 
sought reparation, and that it was recently held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Geo. J. Adams et al. vs. Ogden 
L. Mills, Director-General, et al., decided May 23, 1932 (see 
Traffic World, May 28, p. 1141), following Southern Pacific vs. 
Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co., 245 U. S, 531 (38 S. Ct. Rep. 186), 
and other cases cited, that in contemplation of law an injury 
arose at the time an unlawful charge was paid, and that con- 
signees doing business as complainants here who paid charges 
found to be unlawful were the parties entitled to reparation of 
any part of those charges. 

The report also embraces eight sub-numbers, the defendants 
in each being the New Haven et al., and the complainants in 
numerical order, as follows: Hall & Cole, Inc.; York & Whitney 
Co.; Nathan M. Rodman Co.; A. Valente & Co.; George A. 
Colley Co.; Almeder, Eames & Co. Spooner-Drake Co., and Budish 
& Kaplan Co. It also embraces No. 24853, A. M. Tourtellot vs. 
New Haven et al., and a sub-number, William S. Sweet & Son, 
Inc., vs. Same. 
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COAL TO IDAHO 


In a proposed report in No. 24448, Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of Idaho vs. Oregon Short Line et al., 
Examiner J. P. McGrath has proposed that the Commission find 
not unreasonable, with some exceptions, rates on bituminous 
coal from mines in the Rock Springs-Kemmerer district in 
Wyoming and the Castle Gate district in Utah to destinations 
in Idaho; that it find not unreasonable classification of coal by 
sizes maintained for rate-making purposes from and to the 
points involved, and that it find unreasonable rates on lump 
coal from mines in the Kemmerer group to Montpelier, Ida., and 
from mines in the Rock Springs-Kemmerer and Castle Gate dis- 
tricts to designated main-line and branch-line points on the 
Oregon Short Line in Idaho. 

Examiner McGrath said the Commission should find that 
the assailed rates were not unreasonable except that the rates 
assailed on lump coal from the origins to the destinations indi- 
cated were and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or might exceed the following rates ur 
basis of rates: 

From the Kemmerer group to Montpelier, $1.65; from the Rock 
Springs-Kemmerer district $4.10 to Glenns Ferry, $4.30 to Mountain 
Home, $3.45 to Rupert, $3.50 to Burley, $3.65 to Oakley and Idahome, 
$3.75 to Twin Falls, $3.90 to Buhl, $4.90 to Homedale, $5.00 to Erb, 
$3.55 to Aberdeen, $3.80 to Arco and St. Anthony, $4.00 to Mackay, and 
$4.40 to Victor; and from the Castle Gate district to Glenns Ferry, 
Mountain Home, Rupert, Burley, Oakley, Idahome, Twin Falls, Buhl, 
Homedale, Erb, Aberdeen, Arco, St. Anthony, Mackay and Victor 
rates constructed by adding to the rates herein prescribed from the 
Rock Spring-Kemmerer district to those destinations 40 cents per net 
ton. 


FRUIT STORED IN TRANSIT 


Examiner R. G. Taylor, in I. and S. No. 3738, fruit stored 
in transit in the southwest, has recommended that the Com- 
mission find not justified a schedule proposing changes in the 
rates and rules on carload shipments of apples, grapes, pears, 
persimmons or prunes stored in transit at points in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas, order the suspended schedule 
to be canceled and discontinue the proceeding. In addition, 
at the request of counsel for the respondents he recommended 
an interpretation, as set out by him, of the existing rule. Tay- 
lor said that in view of his recommendation in respect of the 
proposed rule interpretation of the present rule was necessary. 

Taylor said that objection rose to the proposed rule through 
the imposition upon a shipper of a greater charge for the unused 
portion of the outbound car from the transit station when the 
outbound shipment weighed less than the inbound shipment than 
if the car moved out fully loaded, or if the outbound less-carload 
shipment weighed exactly the same as the inbound less-carload 
shipment. 


Respondents’ purpose, as set forth by the examiner, was to 
provide reasonable provisions for policing the storage in transit 
privileges accorded, to insure reasonable charges for the priv- 
ilege, and to bring about uniformity with rules applicable in 
other parts of western territory, particularly western trunk line 
territory; also with rules governing storage in transit on other 
commodities at points in the southwest. 


One of the purposes of the storage in transit rules, the 
examiner said, was to permit the movement of carload ship- 
ments to the jobbing points from which distribution could be 
made in smaller lots to communities unable to use an entire 
carload. Under the proposed rule, he added, the smaller the 
community the greater the charge would be on commodities 
covered thereby. Protestants, he said, asserted that if the 
proposed rule were established it would not only be detri- 
mental to the storage business built up under the existing rule 
but also to the railroads. The adoption of the proposed rule, 
protestants predicted, would be the death knell of storage in 
transit in cold storage warehouses at Fort Worth, Tex., repre- 
senting an investment of $2,500,000, and would also force the 
movement outbound to trucks. The carriers took the position, 
according to the report, that the present rules and practice 
violated the fundamental principle of storage in transit of car- 
load freight. Contrary to the usual practice, Taylor said, the 
carriers were not reimbursed for hauling the outbound less- 
than-carload shipments here considered, and in lieu thereof re- 
ceived only the storage-in-transit charge, which charge, he said, 
was designed to cover the terminal expenses at the transit 
point. 

The examiner said that the Commission, in making a find- 
ing that the schedule had not been justified, should say it should 
be understood that the paragraphs relating to minimum weights 
were not objectionable, nor was the idea of making a reason- 
able charge or rate on an outbound shipment to be criticized. 
The objection was, as hereinbefore set forth, to the imposition 
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upon a shipper of a greater charge for the unused portion of 
the outbound car under the conditions mentioned. 

In summing up the discussion as to the interpretation of 
the existing rules and saying what had to be done thereunder, 
the examiner said: 


In the circumstances, at the present time, and under the existing 
tariff, a shipment moving out of the transit station which weighs 
less than the minimum is subject to the transit rate (provided proper 
inbound billing is surrendered), and the deficit in weight is not 
subject to the local rate from transit point to destination. The 
total transportation charges collected and retained by the carriers 
on such transited shipments must be based on the through rate ang 
minimum from point of origin through the transit station to fina| 
destination, plus the storage-in-transit charge applied to the actual 
weight, subject also to the minimum weight published in connection 
with the applicable transportation rate. Out of line, back haul, or 
other applicable charges would, of course, be in addition thereto, 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Peaches 
No. 22854. Grovier-Starr Milling Co. vs. A. V. I. et al. By 
Examiner John McChord. Additional interveners, namely, Mer. 
chants Product Co., Dotson Produce Co., National Brokerage (op, 
and F. J. Marble Produce Co., found to have been paid charges 
assailed as unreasonable and entitled to reparation under the 
findings in the former report, 172 I. C. C. 123. 


Cattle 


No. 244380. Diamond A Cattle Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 
By Examiner W. A. Disque. Rates, range, stocker or feeder 
cattle, Roswell, Lake Arthur, Avalon and Wagon Mound, N. M., 
to Mossman, S. D., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 62 
cents from Roswell, Lake Arthur and Avalon, and 59 cents from 
Wagon Mound subject to minimum weight prescribed in No. 
17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith Live Stock Western District Rates, 


176 I. C. C. 1. Reparation proposed. 
Vaporizers and Medicine 
No. 25106. Glessner Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By Examiner 


Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Rate, vaporizers and 
medicine combined in packages, carloads, Findlay, O., to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., not unreasonable. 
Live Stock 

No. 24655. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad et al. vs. S. A. 
U. & G. et al. By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal 
proposed. Defendants’ failure and refusal to establish joint rates 
and routes, live stock, points in Texas to St. Louis, Mo., and/or 


National Stock Yards, Ill., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 
Cattle and Sheep 
No. 25038. Chris Larsen et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. By 


Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rates, cattle and sheep, points in 
Utah, on D. & R. G. W. to Los Angeles and Colton, Calif, 
unreasonable except from Colton, Utah, to the extent they ex: 
ceeded the scale prescribed in San Antonio Meat Co. vs. D. & 
R. G. W., 179 I. C. C. 29. Reparation proposed. 
Corrugated Paper Boxes 

No. 24178. Scharff-Kolen Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. etal. 
By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Rate, corrugated paper 
boxes, St. Louis, Mo., to Murfreesboro, Tenn., unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to extent it exceeded or may exceed 45.5 


cents. New rate and reparation proposed. 
Chipboard and Pulpboard 
No. 24205. Shenandoah Boxboard Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. 


et al. By Examiner W. B. Wilbur. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
chipboard and pulpboard, Winchester, Va., to interstate destina- 
tions in eastern trunk line and central territories not unreasol- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


Refrigerators 

No. 25095. Bader-Parks Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner R. G. Taylor. Dismissal proposed. Rates, refrigerators, 
N. O. I. B. N., store display counter refrigerators, store display 
refrigerators, and cooling rooms, K. D., carloads and less-than- 
carloads, Kendallville, Ind., to Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
not unreasonable. 

Lumber 


No. 24444. Johnson Battle Lumber Co. vs. Ocean Steamship 
Co. of Savannah et al. By Examiner A. E. Later. Rates, lumbel, 
Warsaw and Wadley, Ga., to Cambridge, East Cambridge, 
Everett, and Boston, Mass., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 19 cents from Warsaw and 20 cents from Wadley. 
Reparation of $188.77 proposed. 


Sewer Pipe 


No. 25160. San Antonio Sewer Pipe Works vs. I.-G. N. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates, sewer pipe, Deepwatel; 
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Mo., and Pittsburg, Kan., to Laredo, Tex., for export, unreason- 
able but not otherwise unlawful, to the extent they exceeded 
45 cents from Deepwater and 43 cents from Pittsburgh. Repara- 
tion of $385.70 proposed. 

Petroleum Products 


No. 22319. Porter Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
No. 24758, O. C. Boggs et al. vs. Same, and a sub-number there- 
under, Citizens Lumber & Supply Co. et al. vs. Same. By Ex- 
aminer W. A. Disque. Upon further hearing, parties found 
entitled to reparation, refined petroleum products, points in 
Kansas and Oklahoma to destinations in Colorado and south- 
western Nebraska, under the findings in the previous decision, 
172 I. C. C. 407, parties to comply with Rule V of the Rules of 
Practice. 

Gum Logs 

No. 24633, Vineland Farmers Exchange, Joseph L. Hadsell, 
Trustee, et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner D. C. Dil- 
lon. Rate, gum logs, Norfolk, Va., to Leesburg, N. J., between 
December 31, 1928, and July 18, 1930, unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded 14.5 cents. Reparation proposed. 

Wheat 

No. 25186, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, wheat, 
Perryton, Tex., milled in transit at Wichita, Kan., and the 
products, wheat flour and wheat feed, forwarded therefrom to 
Okmulgee, Okla., found applicable. 

Automobiles 


No. 25102, Ostenberg Motor Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. By 
Examiner R. G. Taylor. Rates, passenger automobiles and 
extra parts, carloads and mixed carloads of passenger automo- 
biles, extra parts and freight automobiles and chassis, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Lansing, Mich., to Salina, Kan., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded 211 cents from Indianapolis and 
241 cents from Lansing, minimum 10,000 pounds. Reparation 
proposed, 

Cast Iron Pipe 

No. 19898, Western Carolina Shippers’ Association et al. vs. 
Asheville Southern et al. By Examiner Edgar Snider. Upon 
further hearing to determine the amount of reparation due 
parties under the finding in original report, 174 I. C. C. 353, 
proposed to be found that Kelly-Wilson Co. is entitled to $603.28 
and United States Pipe & Foundry Co., intervener, entitled to 
$425.52, on account of unreasonable rates, cast iron pipe, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to Asheville and other points in North Carolina. 


Lettered Glass Signs 


No. 25145, Western Trading Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et: al. 
By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rate, less- 
than-carload, lettered glass signs, Cincinnati, O., to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., not shown to have been unreasonable. 


Dried Beans 


No, 24919, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vs. S. P. et al. 
By Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rate, $1.11, dried beans, carloads, 
points in Idaho on the O. S. L., to navy yard, Mare Island, Calif., 
applicable. Applicable rate prior to November 20, 1931, un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded a rate based on class B 
in the Arizona Corporation Commission Case, 113 I. C. C. 52, 142 
I. C. C. 61, constructed on the basis of the formula prescribed 
in Idaho vs. O. S. L., 157 I. C. C. 501. Reparation and waiver 
of outstanding undercharges proposed. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 24827, Southport Corporation, Inc., vs. L. R. & N. et al. 
By Examiner C. J. Peterson. Dismissal proposed. Transit 
charge, $6.30 an outbound carload, petroleum and its products, 
for export, at Southport, La., not unreasonable. 


Newsprint Paper 
No. 25074, Kalamazoo Stationery Co. vs. B. & O. C. T. et al. 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed. Rate, news- 
print paper, Chicago, Ill., to Kalamazoo, Mich., not unreasonable. 


Sheep 
_No. 25097, J. I. Decker vs. C. B. & Q. By Examiner T. Naf- 
talin. Reparation of $41.80 proposed on finding unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial combination rate, sheep, Manderson, 
Wyo., to Wauneta, Neb., there fattened in transit and thence 
shipped to South St. Joseph, Mo., to extent it exceeded rate of 
12.5 cents plus 8.5 cents for the transit at Wauneta, minimum 
22,000 pounds. 
Hogs 
No. 25104, Hygrade Food Products Corporation vs. B. & O. 
“ al. By Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
08s, single-deck cars, Republican, McCook, and Eustis, Neb., 
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and Cumberland, Greenfield, and Prescott, Ia., to Creston, Ia., 
sorted and reshipped in double-deck cars to Detroit, Mich., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Wheeling, W. Va., applicable. 


Coal 
No. 25272, Cosgrove & Co. vs. C. & N. W. By Examiner 
Charles A. Rice. Reparation of $100.92 recommended on find- 
ing rates, bituminous coal, Panama, IIl., to Omaha, Neb., un- 
reasonable to extent they exceeded $3.99. : 


Pickles and Sauer Kraut 


No. 24689, Marsh & Marsh, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. . By 
Examiner William G. Butts. Complainant entitled to repara- 
tion on proposed finding that rates, pickles and sauer kraut, 
points in Minnesota and Wisconsin to Omaha, Neb., were not 
and are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful except that 
rates charged on shipments moving before December 3, 1931, 
in excess of 41.5 cents were inapplicable; that the applicable 
rate thereon was 41.5 cents. 


Strawberries in Sugar 


No. 24675, J. Hungerford Smith Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Dismissal proposed. Rate, carloads 
fresh strawberries, packed in sugar in their own juice, shipped 
under refrigeration but not frozen, Georgetown and Selbyville, 
Del., and Berlin, Md., to Rochester, N. Y., in the period May 29, 
1925, to June 4, 1929, not unreasonable. 


Apples, Potatoes, Etc. 


No. 24630, Rate and Traffic Board, Miami, Fla., et al. vs. 
F. E. C. et al. By Examiners Charles M. Bardwell and W. A. 
Hill. Dismissal proposed. Rates, apples, potatoes, cabbage, 
turnips without tops, rutabagas without tops, and carrots with- 
out tops, points in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia to Miami, Fla., 
not unreasonable in past. No finding should be made with re- 
spect to vegetable rates for future, such rates being in issue in 
I. and S. No. 3705. 

Coal 


No. 24326, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. C. B. 
& Q. et al., embracing also No. 24257, Colorado & New Mexico 
Coal Operators’ Association vs. A. V. I. et al.; and two sub- 
numbers thereunder, The Routt County Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation vs A. V. I. et al., and The Northern Colorado Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association vs. A. V. I. et al. By Examiner Horace W. 
Johnson. Dismissal proposed on finding rates, coal, Colorado 
and Northern New Mexico producing districts to points in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and southeastern Wyoming, not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


D. T. & Il. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner J. S. Prichard, in Finance No. 9187, Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ohio Railroad Co. Abandonment, has recommended that 
the Commission permit the applicant to abandon a branch in 
Fayette, Greene and Clinton counties, Ohio, extending from 
Jeffersonville to Port William, 14.5 miles. The examiner said 
that there was no doubt that discontinuance of the branch 
would result in inconvenience to the public, especially those 
engaged in the grain and coal business at Bowersville and Port 
William. The record showed, he said, that the loss to the 
public would be small compared with the inevitable deficits 
that would accrue to the applicant as a result of continued 
operation of the branch. One train now makes a round trip 
over the branch about twice a week or whenever there is suf- 
ficient traffic to warrant operation. Traffic local to the branch 
for the years 1927 to 1931, inclusive, the examiner said, aggre- 
gated 16 tons. The applicant computed that the branch was 
operated at annual losses running from $23,575 in 1928 to 
$8,818 in 1931. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9580. Application of the Rowlesburg & Southern 
Railroad Co. to acquire, by purchase, the property of the Cheat River 
Railroad Co., a fifteen mile line extending from Erwin, W. Va., south 
along the line of the Cheat River. 

Finance No. 9582. Denver, Leadville & Alma Railroad Co. asks 
authority to acquire and operate the South Park line, also known as 
the Platte Canon Line of the Colorado & Southern Railway Co. ex- 
tending from Denver to Leadville, Colo., a narrow gauge line, having 
a mileage of about 212. The line proposed to be acquired is that 
which the Commission authorized the Colorado & Southern to abandon 
on condition that it would transfer the property to anyone willing 
to continue it in operation. The applicant was organized by Victor 
A. Miller, receiver of the Rio Grande Southern, also a narrow gauge 
line, operating on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, alleged 
to be closely analogous in equipment, grade and curvature with the 
narrow gauge line of the Colorado & Southern line proposed to be 
acquired. Prior to organization of the applicant, the Colorado & 
Southern and Mr. Miller entered into a contract providing for the 
transfer to the new corporation of the Colorado & Southern branch 
for continued operation by the new corporation, probably with gasoline 
propelled vehicles. In the application it was said that the operating 
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costs of the Rio Grande Southern had been reduced to less than 
40 per cent of what they were prior to the receivership. Under such 
operation the Colorado & Southern branch line marked for abandon- 
ment, the application said, could be conducted profitably. Application 
for the Colorado & Southern branch line, marked for abandonment, 
was made by the Denver Intermountain & Summit before this ap- 
plication was filed. 

Finance No. 9583. Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co. asks for 
authority to operate over a portion of Belt Line No. 13, so-called, 
under trackage agréements for the handling of interchange traffic 
in lieu of or in addition to the existing methods of interchange and 
to abandon or relocate its car float bridge. : 

Finance No. 9584. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue 63,250,000 of its refunding and general mortgage bonds, for 
the purpose of exchanging, redeeming, purchasing, retiring, funding 
or paying, at or before maturity, an equivalent face amount of appli- 
cant’s twenty year 4% per cent convertible bonds due March 1, 1933. 

Finance No. 9586. Puget Sound & Cascade Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue and pledge a first lien mortgage bond issue of 
$300,000 for a loan of like amount from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 

Finance No. 9588. Ernest E. Norris, receiver of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Co., asks authority to abandon branch line extending 
from Okolona to Calhoun City, Miss., 37.34 miles. The Southern Rail- 
way, owner of the line, joins in application. Applicant said the net 
deficit of the line in 1931 was $67,463.88 and that due to gradual de- 
pletion of timber in the territory served, diversion of available traffic 
to highways, and other causes, there had been a rapid and progressive 
— in traffic. It said there was no prospect for an increase in 
traffic. 

Finance No. 9590. Franklin & Pittsylvania Railway Co. by H. M. 
Moomaw and B. A. Davis, Jr., receivers, asks authority to abandon 
applicant’s line extending from Rocky Mount to Angles, Va., 21 miles. 
New hard surface state highway has greatly diminished revenue both 
from passenger and freight service and no public necessity or con- 
venience is being served by continued operation, according to applicant. 

Finance No. 9591. Montana, Wyoming & Southern Railroad Co. 
and Northern Pacific Railway Co. ask authority for M. W. & S. to 
grant to the N. P. trackage rights in the lines of railroad of the former 
between Bridger and Belfry, in Carbon county, Mont. Considerable sav- 
ings in operating costs will result from putting the agreement into 
effect, according to applicants. 

Finance No. 9592. Canton & Carthage Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue a three-year 6 per cent promissory note for $150,000, consti- 
tuting a first lien on applicant’s railroad, and/or to issue $150,000 of 
mortgage bonds to be pledged as collateral security for payment of 
note; to issue a three-year 5 per cent promissory note to the Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., evidencing open account (unsecured), in- 
debtedness to said company. The authority is sought in connection 
with plan of applicant to apply for a loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9542, authorizing the Tennessee 
Central Ry. Co. to issue not exceeding $120,000 of 6 per cent first 
mortgage bonds, series A, in partial reimbursement for capital ex- 
penditures heretofore made, said bonds to be pledged and repledged 
as collaterial security for short term notes, approved. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 18432, Armour & Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainant asks 
oral argument and reconsideration by entire Commission of its order 
dated July 21, 1932, denying complainant’s petition for further hearing. 

No. 24469. Northwestern Leather Co. Trust vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Complainant asks reconsideration of the decision dated May 28, 1932. 

No. 19978, Standard Plate Glass Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks vacation and modification of orders previously entered therein. 

No. 24823, M. J. Grove Lime Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Washington 
Building Lime Co. and Standard Lime & Stone Co. have filed support- 
ing petition to that of defendants for reconsideration and argument. 

No. 22379, Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers et al. vs. 
A. C. L. et al. Defendants, by J. E. Tilford, chairman, Southern 
Freight Association, ask Commission to further modify and amend 
order entered herein February 9, 1932, as modified and amended by 
order entered herein May 13, 1932, so as to become effective Novem- 
ber 13, 1932, upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 24252 (and Sub. 1), George K. Hale Manufacturing Co. et 
al. vs. A. & Y. et al., and No. 24172, Carolina Button Corporation 
vs. A. A. et al. J. E. Tilford, for and on behalf of carriers in south- 
ern territory, asks postponement of effective date of order for a 
period of 60 days. 

No. 18364, Georgia Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L. Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation, Wilson Cypress Co., Cummer Cypress Co. and 
Wilson Lumber Co. of Florida, ask postponement of effective date of 
final order outstanding herein. 


No. 24570, Leslie Gamble et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Complain- 
ant asks rehearing, reconsideration and/or reargument. 
No. 23397, Frank Brenner et al. vs. A. & Y. et al. Complainants 


ask reopening, reargument and reconsideration, directly exclusively 
to conflicting portions of reports and orders. 

No. 24011, Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. J. E. 
Tilford, for and on behalf of carriers’ defendants herein, asks post- 
ponement of effective date of that part of Commission’s order, for a 
period of 90 days beyond September 15. 

No. 23476, Smith & Scott, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
eases grouped therewith. Complainants ask reopening and recon- 
sideration by Commission en banc and/or reopening for presentation 
of further evidence. 

Ex Parte 102, Application of American Barge Line Co. Southwest- 
ern Lines, operating lines of railroad within states of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, west of Mississippi River, and Texas, ask the 
Commission to enter an order modifying its report and order herein 
dated March 11, 1932, and also modifying its supplemental report and 
order entered herein dated June 14, 1932, by excluding from all of 
said reports and orders heretofore entered, rates and routes pub- 
lished in Southwestern Lines’ Tariff 208, Agent Johanson’s I. C. CC. 
2437, filed with the Commission to become effective September 6, 1932. 

No. 24180, Johnson Biscuit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. De- 
fendants ask the Commission to vacate its order herein dated De- 
cember 31, 1931, as amended by its order dated January 30, 1932. 

No, 24673, D. J. Donata, Jr., and L. N. Donata, co-partners, trad- 
ing as Fibre Board Container Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
and Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. and Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., interveners, asks reopening of this case for reconsidera- 
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tion upon record as made in respect to rates in the past and repara. 
tion. 
No. 25430, California Live Stock Commission Co. et al. vs A, 


& S. F. etal. A. T. & S. F. for itself and for account of all defeng: 
aoe — the Commission to enter an order dismissing the con. 
plaint. 

No. 18760, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau for Florence Lumber ( 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Southern 
carriers, in a supplemental petition, ask reopening, rehearing ang 
postponement of efféctive date of order herein. 


TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1106. Tentative valuation report on property 
Murfreesboro, Nashville, Southwestern Railway Co., as of De. 
cember 31, 1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value 
owned and used property, $225,000. 

Valuation No. 1109. Tentative valuation report on property 
of the Crystal River and San Juan Railroad Co. and the Crystal 
River Railroad Co., as of December 31, 1927. By the Commis. 
sion, division 1. Final value, owned and used property, $117,009; 
used but not owned, leased from Crystal River Railroad, $419. 
000, and leased from Colorado Yule Marble Co., $47; total used, 
$527,047; total owned, $117,000. 

Valuation No. 1111, Cape Fear Railways, Inc., of December 
31, 1928, by the Commission, division 1. Tentative valuation of 
$23,000 on total owned property and $30,300 on total used 
property. 

Valuation No. 1107. Tentative valuation, East Berlin Rail. 
road Co. Property owned and used for common carrier pur. 
poses, $140,000, as of December 31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1110. Tentative valuation of property of Jack- 
sonville & Havana Railroad Co., as of December 31, 1927. By 
the Commission, division 1. Owned and used property, $900,000, 

Valuation No. 1102, Peru, La Salle & Deer Park Railroad 
Co., as of December 31, 1927. By the Commission, division 1, 
Tentative valuation, owned and used property, $65,000. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


In Finance No. 3967, Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha (Ltd), 
excess income, the Commission, by division 1, has tentatively 
determined that the company has recapturable excess net rail- 
way operating income of $461,221.45 attributable to the calendar 
years 1921 to 1927, inclusive, based on values for rate-making 
purposes ranging from $1,840,000 in 1921 to $1,740,000 in 1925. 

In Finance No. 3609, Appalachian Railway Co., excess in- 
come, the Commission, by division 1, has tentatively determined 
that the company has recapturable excess net railway operating 
income of $125,216.53 attributable to the last ten months of 1920 
and the calendar years 1921 to 1927, inclusive, based on values 
for rate-making purposes ranging from $250,000 in 1920 to $210- 
000 in 1927. 

Finance No. 3802, Lehigh and Hudson River Railway Co. 
excess income. Report proposed by Examiner A. W. Booth. 
Recommends finding that carrier has recapturable excess net 
railway operating income of $340,354.50 attributable to the calen- 
dar years 1921, 1923, 1924, 1926 and 1927, based on values for 
rate making purposes ranging from $6,825,000 in 1927 to $7,275,000 
in 1921. 

In Finance No. 3803, Lehigh and New England Railroad 
Co. excess income, Examiner Milo H. Brinkley has recommended 
that the Commission find that the carrier did not receive ex 
cess net railway operating income for the calendar years 1921, 
1922 and 1925 but that it has recapturable excess net railway 
operating income of $751,698.65, attributable to the last four 
months of 1920 and to the calendar years 1923, 1924, 1926 and 
1927, based on values for rate-making purposes ranging from 
$16,550,000 in 1922 to $17,650,000 in the 1920 period. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES TRANSPORTATION 


The Commission, in No. 3666, in the matter of regulations 
for the transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles 
by freight and express by rail, has initiated a modified pro- 
cedure case with respect to amendments to the Commissions 
regulations, by sending proposed amendments to interested 
parties. In transmitting the material in question the Commis- 
sion said that petitions for these amendments ordinarily would 
have been considered at the next periodical oral hearing before 
the Bureau of Service. The Commission said that as it appeared 
that conferences were held at the offices of the Bureau of Ex 
plosives of the American Railway Association on June 20 and 
other dates and that substantial agreement had been reached 
among all of those interested in the suggested amendments, it 
was now proposed that these petitions be disposed of by this 
modified procedure The notice said that unless objections were 
filed within 30 days from August 13, the Commission would 
consider the issuance of an order making the proposed amen¢- 
ments effective and might temporarily suspend action on the 
items objected to, pending further consideration. 
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RAILROADS AND HOOVER PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Among the points raised by railroad executives, particularly 
py executives having charge of the finances of carriers, in the 
conferences among officers of the Hoover administration, rail- 
road offices, members of the Commission’s division 4, and the 
officers of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on the Hoover 
plan to improve the employment situation by having the rail- 
roads borrow money for maintenance and repair of their equip- 
ment, was a method of accounting for money so spent. The 
railroad people said it would not be good for them to have it 
appear in their operating expense accounts that they were spend- 
ing money for repairs on equipment when the volume of traffic 
was not sufficient to use up the equipment that was idle when 


F the repairs were made. 


Money spent on repairs is charged to operating expenses. 
One of the suggestions made was that the Commission change 
its accounting rules so that if in August, for instance, a given 
railroad spent, say, $15,000 in repairing a given locomotive, 
that sum would not be charged to operating expenses in the 
month the money was spent but would be held in a suspense 
account and charged to the operating expense account of the 
month in which the locomotive so repaired was put into service. 

A report to the effect that the Commission had made such 
a change in its accounting rules is denied at the Commission. 
The understanding is that the members of division 4 told those 
in the conferences that if and when a given carrier proposed to 
borrow money from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
repair purposes and it was actually used in making repairs to 
ease up the unemployment, the Commission would consider 
amending its accounting rules as to that particular carrier. The 
position was taken that no change would be made, if at all, until 
a concrete case was presented for consideration as to the ac- 
counts of a carrier being willing to borrow money to be used in 
making repairs to units of equipment in advance of necessity for 
such repair. The discussion, however, was of such a nature as 
to lead to the belief that if and when a situation of that sort 
arose the Commission would give a sympathetic ear to represen- 
tations in behalf of such treatment of the items that, in ordinary 
circumstances, would go into the operating expense account of 
the appropriate month. 

Information as to the things that were said in the confer- 
ences at the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is to the effect 
that President Hoover, in his talks with railroad executives, in 
which he suggested borrowings from that agency for repairs and 
maintenance, leads to the conclusion that he did not present 
to them a definite plan but merely a suggestion that they might, 
because of the increased lending power of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, obtain money for such work and, thereby, 
help the employment situation by putting men to work on 
roadway, structures and equipment so as to have them all ready 
in advance of the return of a more nearly normal volume of 
tonnage. Right away, it is said, rail executives pointed out that 
not only would such a course increase their fixed charges (inter- 
est), but would make the operating expense account look lop- 
sided and send some of the carriers actually into “the red.” 
Creation of a suspense account to be used in the manner indi- 
cated was a suggestion made in the conference on which, as 
before set out, the Commission is expected to take action when a 
concrete proposition to that effect is set before it. 

A subsidiary proposition made in connection with the sus- 
pense account suggestion was that carriers authorized to use 
the suspense account for the purpose indicated should show in 
their reports that they incurred the operating expense items 
with a view, not to dealing with a necessity, but to bettering 
the employment situation. However, that is a point that may 
be covered if and when a carrier is ready to apply for a loan 
with a view to carrying out the Hoover idea of spending money 
now, not because the equipment is needed, but because men 
need employment. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, called 
on Commissioner Meyer August 15 to tell him about the con- 
ference of railroad executives on the Hoover plan, held in New 
York August 10. They talked for about an hour. At that con- 
ference the advisory committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives announced its conclusions that the matter was some- 
thing to be dealt with by each road in accordance with condi- 
tions peculiar to it rather than for the executives to undertake 
to deal with it collectively. It was indicated after the talk 
between the two that serious consideration was being given by 
individual railroads and that they would make applications for 
money if and when the situation on a given line warranted. 

Precedent for carrying items chargeable to operating ex- 
penses in a suspense account until equipment repaired with 
sovernment money was put into service was set in 1915. In 
that year the Baltimore & Ohio repaired more than 400 locomo- 
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tives, not because they were needed at the time but to enable 
it to keep men at work. The cost of those repairs was charged 
to a suspense account and held there until the white lead was 
wiped off those engines and they were put to work. That 
precedent will cover any applications that may be made be- 
cause a railroad has obtained and spent money on equipment, 
not now needed, in accordance with President Hoover’s sug- 
gestion. 

Ample precedent also exists for handling expenditures on 
way and structures which may be made as a result of the 
Hoover suggestion. It was created as a result of large ex- 
penditures the Baltimore & Ohio had to make to put its lines 
in Ohio, which had been washed away by floods in 1913. In- 
stead of the money that was spent in a few months being 
charged to appropriate accounts when made, the expenditures, 
under permission from the Commission, were prorated over a 
number of years. In that way lop-sided expenditures, the value 
of which would continue for many years, were not allowed to 
appear in the accounts but were spread over a period of years. 

While, it has been suggested, bookkeeping figures in and 
of themselves should not cause distress, the fact is recognized 
that at a time like this, of high operating ratios, figures show- 
ing that a railroad went “into the red” in a given month or 
months has an effect in financial circles out of proportion to 
what they would have if properly interpreted or understood in 
proper relationship to other facts not shown in the bookkeeping 
operations. 

Hoover Conference 


Expansion of programs for repairs and maintenance of the 
railroads is one of the subjects scheduled for consideration by 
a national conference of the business and industrial commit- 
tees of the twelve federal reserve districts called by President 
Hoover for August 26, according to a statement issued by the 
President. He said he had called the conference “for the pur- 
pose of organizing a concerted program of action along the 
whole economic front.” He said also he would appoint some 
special committees to advise on particular questions that di- 
rectly concerned agriculture, labor, railways, and other indus- 
tries and groups. Several railroad officials were named as 
members of the conference in addition to members of a pre- 
liminary committee. They included W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania; Fred W. Sargent, president of the 
Chicago & North Western; W. R. Cole, president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville; C. T. Jaffray, president of the Soo Line; 
Charles Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific; W. P. 
Kenney, president of the Great Northern; Carl R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific; and Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of 
the Southern Pacific. 


W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania, has an- 
nounced that the directors have authorized the making of an 
application to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
“work loan” of $2,000,000 to construct 1,500 all steel box cars 
of 100,000 pounds capacity. The purpose of this loan is to in- 
crease employment and stimulate business, according to the 
Pennsylvania, which says the construction of these cars would 
give employment at the Pennsylvania Railroad shops to about 
700 men for almost a half year, which will cover this fall and 
winter and that in addition it will give about an equal amount 
of employment to other outside shops and industries to furnish 
approximately 19,000 tons of steel for the new cars and to manu- 
facture the various specialties fully to equip the cars. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In a report in Finance No. 9234, Waco, Beaumont, Trinity 
& Sabine Railway Co. and receiver reconstruction loan, the 
Gommission has denied approval of an application for a loan 
of $3,750,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
holding “that the prospective earning power of the applicant 
and the security offered as a pledge for the proposed loan are 
not such as to afford reasonable assurance of its ability to repay 
the loan.” . 

The Waco, and its receiver, Paul T. Anderson, in a revised 
application, sought the loan in connection with the following 
financial program: Immediate payment to the receiver to retire 
a like amount of the company’s first mortgage bonds, $1,110,000; 
new construction, and repairs on existing lines, total estimated 
cost, $3,878,362; total, $4,988,362. The Commission said that, 
briefly stated, the applicants’ proposal contemplated the termina- 
tion of the receivership and an increase in the operated mileage 
from 115 to 252 miles in an effort to save the existing properties. 
It said it was proposed to create a new first mortgage on the 
Waco, and to issue $3,750,000 of three-year 6 per cent notes, to 
be held by the corporation as security for a loan in that final 
net amount. 

Dissenting, Commissioner McManamy said one of the com- 
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mendable purposes of the R. F. C. act was to assist railroads 
that were in process of construction at the time the measure 
was enacted by Congress, thus making it possible for the work 
to continue, thereby aiding in the relief of the unemployment 
situation. It was his view that the application clearly came 
within that purpose and that the future traffic possibilities were 
sufficient to justify the loan. 

Commissioners Lewis and Mahaffie noted dissents. The 
report said that Chairman Porter and Commissioners Aitchison, 
Eastman and Brainerd did not participate in the disposition of 
the case. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9267, Tennes- 
see Central Railway Co. reconstruction loan, on application for 
a loan of $250,000, has approved a loan of $147,700 for three years 
to be used for the payment of principal and interest on equip- 
ment trust certficates and of overdue vouchers. The Commis- 
sion said the carrier should pledge as security for the loan 
$120,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent coupon bonds, series A of 
1947; a non-interest bearing demand note of the Nashville 
Terminal Co. to the Tennessee Central Railway Co. and assigned 
by the Tennessee Central to the R. F. C. in the amount of 
$398,927.21 to be secured by the pledge of $600,000 of first re- 
funding 5 per cent gold bonds of the Nashville Terminal Co. 
and a demand note of the Tennessee Central Station Co. to 
the Tennessee Central and assigned by the latter to the R. F. C. 
in the amount of $100,000, bearing 5 per cent interest, and to be 
secured by a first lien deed of trust upon all the property of 
the Tennessee Central Station Co. 

In Finance No. 9184, Missouri & North Arkansas Railway 
Co. receiver’s reconstruction loan, the Commission on applica- 
tion for a loan of $575,000, has approved a loan of $400,000 
for one year to be used in payment of obligations as follows: 
Taxes levied by Arkansas and Missouri, $50,235; unpaid wages, 
$85,416; open accounts for materials and supplies, etc., $80,000; 
interest on receiver’s certificates, $34,860; bills due for cross ties 
and coal, $149,489. Receiver’s certificates covering the amount 
of the loan should be pledged as security therefor, said the 
Commission. 

Commissioner Farrell, dissenting, said the security required 
was not adequate. Commissioner Lee, also dissenting, said the 
M. & N. A. already owed the United States $3,500,000 on a loan 
under section 210 of the transportation act and that as of 
July 1, 1932, interest on this loan was in default in the amount 
of $1,613,000, making a total of over $5,000,000 due the United 
States. He said that during a period of greatest railroad pros- 
perity, the earnings of the property had been insufficient to 
meet the interest on the debt to the government and of late 
had failed even to cover payroll requirements. The commis- 
sioner did not regard the applicant’s future earning power as 
promising and said that assuming that the conditions of the 
majority’s approval were met, “there is no satisfactory guar- 
antee that applicant’s present hopes and expectations will come 
any nearer realization than those which induced the past loan, 
or that this loan will amount to anything other than a gift or 
at most the purchase of a railroad.” Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissented. The report said Chairman Porter and Commissioners 
Aitchison, Eastman and Brainerd did not participate in the dis- 
position of the case, 

In Finance No. 9585, the Puget Sound Cascade Railroad Co. 
has applied for a loan of $300,000 for three years from the 
R. F. C. to repay money due the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9534, Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad Co. receiver reconstruction loan, has approved 
a loan of $1,070,599, to enable the receiver to pay taxes, op- 
erating deficits, and equipment trust obligations. Receivers’ 
certificates equal to the amount of the loan are to be deposited 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as security fgr 
the loan. 

In Finance No. 9589, the Southern New York Railway, Inc., 
has applied for a loan of $960,029 for three years to repay ad- 
vances and taxes and to renew and rebuild equipment and 
tracks. As security the applicant offers ownership of all its 
stocks and bonds and first mortgage gold bonds, 4% per cent 
series, due 1980, of the New York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration. 

In Finance No. 9358, Boston & Maine Railroad reconstruc- 
tion loan, the Commission, by division 4, has approved a loan 
for $10,000,000 by the R. F. C. for two years to pay half of bank 
loans, these payments to aggregate $2,750,000; to pay overdue 
vouchers totaling $1,283,000; to pay $3,991,000 in meeting matur- 
ity of that amount of general mortgage 6 per cent series N bonds 
due January 1, 1933; to pay $1,000,000 of Boston & Lowell Rail- 
road Corporation 44% per cent bonds maturing February 1, 1933; 
to pay $400,000 of Fitchburg Railroad 4% per cent bonds due 
January 1, 1933; to pay equipment trust installments due Janu- 
ary 15, 1933, of $454,200, and to make payments due signal com- 
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panies of $525,238, due January 1, 1933. The total of the staty 
items exceeded the amount of the loan requested by $402.64) 
said the report, but the applicant expected to be in a positig 
to pay that amount from operating receipts and also other items 

Actual net income for the first six months of 1932 wa 
$278,946, and an additional $73,942 for the remaining six month, 
was now estimated by the applicant, said the Commission, (op. 
tinuing, it said, in part: 


Competition of busses and trucks has been making inroads on th, 
applicant’s traffic. This has been met to some extent, and to a degree 
unprofitable rail service has been eliminated, through the operatioy 
of a bus and truck subsidiary, the Boston & Maine Transportatioy 
Company. The activities of the railroad in this and other directions 
have inspired some local opposition from rival interests to the logy 
here sought. It is feared that the proceeds of the loan will be useg 
in part, in ways detrimental to competing bus and truck enterprises 
But funds are not sought by the applicant either to extend its bus and 
truck activities, or to enable it to engage in destructive competition 

It has also been charged that the applicant’s capital structure j 
unduly complex and faulty; and that its financial and manageria| 
methods, in recent years, have not been in accord with good practirg 
nor calculated to conserve its resources. In our opinion, the facts 
disclosed by our investigations into the merits of the application q& 
not warrant our withholding approval of the urgently needed loan 
pending a general investigation into a variety of allegations. 

The Commission said the applicant should pledge as security 
for the loan $2,000,000 of its general mortgage 5 per cent series 
KK bonds, due 1952; $10,000,000 of its general mortgage 6 per 
cent series LL bonds, due 1962, and $5,500,000 of additional 6 per 
cent general mortgage bonds, the issue of which the Commission 
said would be authorized by the Commission. Another condition 
imposed by the Commission was that the banks receiving a part 
of the proceeds of the loan extend the remainder of their loans 
to the Boston & Maine to maturity dates not earlier than the 
maturity date of the loan conditionally approved. 

In a supplemental application in Finance No. 9268, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. has applied for a further loan 
of $31,625,000, from the R. F. C. to apply to payment at or 
before maturity of 50 per cent on account of convertible bonds 
of the Baltimore & Ohio maturing March 1, 1933. 

In a supplemental application in Finance No. 9167, the 
Chicago & North Western has asked approval of a loan of 
$5,000,000 of the total requested loan of $26,000,000, to be made 
available October 12, to pay 50 per cent of $10,000,000 of bank 
loans. Applicant has obtained approval of Commission to date 
for loans aggregating $7,600,000, of which it has obtained 
$6,643,083, from the R. F. C. 

In Finance No. 9593, The Canton & Carthage Railroad Co. 
has applied for a loan of $150,000, for three years for liquida- 
tion of indebtedness to the Pearl River Valley Lumber Co. and 
for interest on notes. 

In Finance No. 9595, Arthur J. McQuatters, receiver of the 
Apache Railway Co., has applied for a loan of $147,896.10 for 
three years to pay delinquent taxes. 


MILLS ON AID TO RAILROADS 


Justification for extending the federal government’s financial 
aid to the railroads through the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion was offered by Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treasury, 
in an address delivered August 19 at the commencement exel- 
cises of Bryant-Stratton College of Business Administration at 
Providence, R. I., on the financial crisis and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Reviewing the purposes for which the corporation was 
created, he directed attention to the railroads. “Some gentle 
men,” said he, “apparently visualize the railroads of the United 
States as the private property of a limited number of stock- 
holders. Leaving aside the fact that their stocks are widely 
distributed—and that I have the greatest sympathy for the stock- 
holder, considering the prices at which equities are selling today 
—what are the railroads? They are the backbone of the trans 
portation system of the country. They are among the largest 
employers of labor. They are one of the largest purchasers of 
raw and fabricated materials of all kinds. Their underlying 
securities, to the extent of many billions of dollars, are held by 
the great fiduciary institutions such as insurance companies and 
savings banks, which means that indirectly there is invested in 
them a large part of the savings of the American people. In the 
face of these facts, can anyone question the national necessity 
of maintaining the credit of the railroads, not only in the inter 
est of our commerce and industry, but for the sake of the thou 
sands of men whom they employ and the millions of individuals 
whose savings are deposited in savings banks or invested in that 
most sacred form of family investment, the life insurance policy’ 
When a railroad goes into receivership, men are discharged. 
capital improvements are suspended, purchases decline, the 
value of its underlying securities is severely depreciated, and 
service to the public is curtailed. These are the fundamental 
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reasons why railroads were included in reconstruction legislation 
intended to strengthen and protect our national economy.” 

From February 2 to July 31, inclusive, according to Secre- 
tary Mills, the R. F. C. has authorized loans of $230,000,000 to 
43 railroads and railroad receivers. 


REVISED O’FALLON DECISION 


The St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Co. and the Manufacturers 

Railway Co. have filed exceptions to the proposed report of 
Examiner P. A. Conway, in Finance No. 3908, excess income 
of St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Co., and Finance No. 4026, excess 
income of Manufacturers Railway Co. (See Traffic World, July 
0, p. 196). 
y The O’Fallon excepts to the report because of the findings of 
the values of the property, to the findings of estimated original 
cost and for the use made thereof in determining value because 
the findings and use made thereof are without support in law 
and in fact. Among other things, the carrier excepts to the find- 
ing that the estimated origina] cost should be depreciated. 

It is asserted that the exclusion from the so-called “final 
values” proposed by the examiner of any definite allowance for 
certain well recognized elements of value, leads to the conclu- 
sion that a conception of the value must have been adopted 
which is inconsistent with what is required thereby under the 
law and the carrier protests against the proposed failure to 
state what this conception is. 

The carrier further protests against the proposed report 
since “all information is withheld with regard to the weight 
given reproduction and original cost essential to the understand- 
ing of the Commission’s determination on this critical issue.” It 
is asserted that single sum values are stated in the report with- 
out statement as to what allowance, if any, has been made for 
going value and appreciation or what weight, if any, has been 
given to the present cost of reproduction of the property, as 
compared with the estimated original cost thereof (with and 
without depreciation), in deriving the values of the structural 
property. 

“The examiner’s proposed report,” says the O’Fallon, “states 
no facts of record, and there are no such facts, which will justify 
a value less than that derived by giving controlling weight to 
reproduction cost. The proposed finding is arbitrary, as con- 
demned both by this Commission and by the Supreme Court. 
The law of the land requires that, in a case like this, the pres- 
ent reproduction cost be given dominant consideration.” 

The O’Fallon and Manufacturers except to the proposed find- 
ing that the O’Fallon and the Manufacturers were not a group 
of carriers under a common control and management and op- 
erated as a single system. 

In exceptions to the report filed on behalf of the bureaus 
of the Commission, objection is made to the failure of examiner 
to discuss on page 16 in the chapter of the report relating to 
“original costs” the testimony of Witness Norfleet and his ex- 
hibit No. B-66 offered in evidence by the bureaus as support for 
the view that estimates of cost of reproduction new based upon 
normal 1914 prices approximate original cost of railroad property 
constructed prior to 1914. 


EAST TEXAS CRUDE RATES 


Texas lines, with a view to moving an accumulation of 
crude petroleum in the east Texas field, have asked the Com- 
mission for permission to publish a blanket rate of eight cents 
on crude oil to the Texas ports applicable on export and coast- 
wise movement, effective on one day’s notice. The present 
rates are thirteen and eleven cents, the thirteen-cent rate be- 
ing applicable from Prices on the International-Great Northern 
to Houston, Galveston, Texas City and Baytown. All origin 
points are on the railroad mentioned. The eleven-cent groups 
consist of stations Kilgore to Friar and Longview Junction to 
Neches. The minimum is to be 74,000 pounds. 

The application for permission to publish on short notice 
Says there will be an immediate movement in substantial vol- 
ume if the blanket rate of eight cents is published promptly. 
Storage facilities in the east Texas oil fields, says the applica- 
tion, are now loaded to capacity, making it imperative that the 
present supply be disposed of immediately. Pipe lines, it adds, 
serve this entire territory and unless the rate sought is estab- 
lished at once all the crude oil on hand will move by pipe line. 
The International-Great Northern, the application says, desires 
to meet competition and allow the reduction in rate which will 
: — in part by the increase in minimum weight to 74,000 

unds. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
_ The car surplus figures in The Traffic World of August 13, 
p. 308, should have been attributed to the period July 1 to July 
14, inclusive, instead of the period July 15-30. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY 


(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Petition at- 
tacked for first time in appellate court must be adjudged suf- 
ficient if it states any cause of action. (Security Stove & Mfg. 
Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co., 51 S. W. (2nd) 572). 

Shipper cannot recover on special contract to move ship- 
ment within specified time. 

No recovery can be had, since to permit recovery on such 
= would work unjust discrimination among shippers.— 

id. 

Only duty carrier owes shipper is to carry shipment safely 
and to deliver it at destination within reasonable time.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s petition against carrier failing to transport ship- 
ment within reasonable time held sufficient.—Ibid. 

Ordinarily, measure of damages where carrier fails to de- 
liver shipment within reasonable time is difference between 
market value of goods at time of delivery and time when they 
should have .been delivered.—Ibid. 

Carrier having notice of peculiar circumstances under which 
shipment is made, which will result in unusual loss in case of 
delay, is liable for damage sustained from delay.—Ibid. 

Generally, party suffering loss from breach of contract can 
recover only that which he would have had had contract not 
been broken.—Ibid. 

Carrier contracting with knowledge furnace was being 
shipped for displaying at convention, but failing to deliver 
furnace within reasonable time, held liable to shipper for ex- 
penses.—Ibid. 

Expense incurred by shipper in renting space at exhibit 
before contracting with carrier for shipment of exhibit could be 
recovered as damages for carrier’s unreasonable delay.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Use of streets and highways by 
common carriers is subject to regulation. (Motor Transport & 
Truck Co. vs. Public Utilities Commission, 181 N. E. Rep. 665). 

Public Utilities Commission can impose reasonable regula- 
tions on motor transportation companies so far as regulations 
do not directly and materially burden interstate commerce (Gen. 
Code, Secs. 614-86 to 614-102).—Ibid. 

Reasonableness of regulation of motor transportation must 
be judged with regard to safety and convenience of public, and 
necessities of carriers (Gen. Code, Secs, 614-86 to 614-102).—Ibid. 

Order denying application of interstate motor transporta- 
tion company for designated route held authorized, where por- 
tion of route was badly congested and addition of proposed 
service would create undue hazard (Gen. Code, Secs. 614-86 to 
614-102).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) By the Court. This case is but 
slightly different in its facts from the case of Motor Transport 
& Truck Co. vs. Public Utilities Commission, 125 Ohio St., 181 
N. E. 665, this day decided. The same questions of law are 
presented, and, upon the authorities cited and the reasons stated 
in that case, the order of the commission herein is affirmed. 

Order affirmed. (Bradley, D. B. A. Wolverine Motor Freight 
Lines vs. The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 181 N. E. 


Rep. 668). 





(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Railroad commissioners suing 
to enjoin operation of truck route had burden to show certificate 
was required (Code 1927, Secs. 5105-al to 5105-a39), (State vs, 
Ooten, 243 N. W. Rep. 329.) 
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Evidence held insufficient to show that one trucking grain 
and live stock to wholesale market was operating between fixed 
termini or on regular route, within statute requiring certificate 
(Code 1927, Secs. 5105-al to 5105-a39; Code 1931, Secs. 5105-c1 to 
5105-c26).—Ibid. 


VEGETABLE ROUTING CASE 


An unusually vigorous disagreement with the Commission 
on both law and facts is shown in a petition for rehearing, re- 
consideration and/or reargument filed by Russell G. Stidolph 
and Henry J. Balzer, traffic manager and attorney, respectively, 
in No. 24570, Leslie Gamble et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. In 
that case the Commission, by division 4, said, “we are of the 
opinion and find that the route via Portsmouth, Va., was not a 
practicable route” for vegetables from Florida to northern des- 
tinations. The bills of lading specified a route composed of the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Pennsylvania. The cars were trans- 
ported via the Seaboard, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
and Pennsylvania. 

The question, as the representatives of the complainants 
phrased it, “was whether or not the route shown in the Dills 
of lading . . permitted the carriers to move said shipments 
via another route using an intermediate carrier not named in 
said bills of lading, resulting in higher freight charges.” They 
said that while the Commission tacitly admitted that there was 
a route via Portsmouth it found that “the route via Portsmouth 
was not a practical route.” 

The Commission, the petition says, was doubtless influenced 
by the statement of counsel for the defendants that no Florida 
traffic had ever moved over the route. The petition says that 
that assertion is flatly contradicted by testimony of a witness 
for the complainants that he had definite knowledge of cars 
that moved that way. As to the right or power of the Com- 
mission to make such a decision as it did, the petition says: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has no authority to hold 
that a carrier can breach its contract of carriage; especially where 
the said carrier holds itself out to transport shipments via a cer- 
tain route or routes in lawfully published tariffs and the shipper 
enters into a contract for the carriage of its goods over a designated 
route. Either the shipper had a right to have his goods move over 
the route in question or he did not have such a right, as a matter of 
law. The Commission has the power to interpret the bill of lading 
and find that the route as contemplated by the bill of lading does 
not exist; but certainly the Commission, as a matter of law, cannot 
find that the route existed and refuse to recognize it because, in their 
opinion, it was not a practical route. 


On the question of the practicableness of a route the peti- 
tion cites several cases in which the Commission refused to 
consider arguments of carriers that a route shown in their 
tariffs was not practical. One of them was decided by division 
4, then consisting of Commissioners Meyer, Eastman and Wood- 
lock, two of whom are still members of that division, Weldon, 
Williams & Lick vs. Erie, 101 I. C. C. 174. In that case the 
division said, “but it is well settled that the shipper is entitled 
to have shipments move over the cheapest route consistent 
with his routing instructions.” In that case the “natural route” 
argument was made. 


In addition to observing that the Commission was not a 
court of equity entitled to mitigate the harshness of the law 
the petition also pointed out that in disposing of this case the 
Commission had disregarded the rule of the law that parol 
evidence would not be received to vary written contracts such 
as a bill of lading. 


‘TURMOIL IN COAL RATES 


Two-headed trouble has appeared in coal rates in official 
territory. Its creation is attributed to the discount on Canadian 
currency and the action of the Ohio public utilities commission 
in reducing intrastate rates on coal. Rates covering the trans- 
portation of 100,000,000 tons of coal are believed to be involved. 
So serious is the matter that the suspension board of the Com- 
mission has called an informal conference at 10 a. m. August 
26. One of the fears is that it will involve the lake cargo rates 
as well as those dealt with in I. and S. No. 774, in which the 
Commission established the so-called Sandusky-Galion line to 
divide affected and non-affected territory in rates from the inner 
and outer crescents on the one hand, and from Ohio mines, on 
the other. 

The first part of the trouble started in July when the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, believing that carriers serving the Pitts- 
burgh coal districts were shutting it out of the Canadian market 
by taking pay for the transportation of coal via the Niagara fron- 
tier in the Canadian currency, arranged with the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie to establish new routes into Canada across Lake Erie. 
(See Traffic World, July 16, p. 118.) 

The Ohio commission, on July 25, cut a rate of $1.76 from 
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Lore City to Mansfield, O., to $1.51, indicating that in so doi 
it intended to give recognition to the depression, although gz, 
ing that it did not consider that fact in and of itself as justifyiy 
a reduction. In obeying the Ohio commission’s order it ig a 
serted that the Wheeling & Lake Erie went farther than wa 
necessary, the result being the creation of a situation whig 
other carriers have felt constrained to meet. The filing of tarig, 
has resulted in a general scrimmage among the railroads, cay 
ing protests by one set of lines against another set and eve 
threats to revoke concurrences. 

The Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Baltimor 
& Ohio, New York Central and Norfolk & Western have filed, 
new bituminous coal and briquette tariff series, effective q 
short notice, naming rates on their lines to meet the rate 
across lake into Ontario to meet the move of the Pittsburgh 
West Virginia and the Wheeling & Lake Erie, making sharp pr. 
ductions, estimated to amount to about 25 cents a ton. 

Railroads interested in the cross-lake rates established by 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the Wheeling & Lak 
Erie to meet, as they said, the situation at the Niagara frop. 
tier caused by the difference in exchange value of United States 
and Canadian currencies, have asked for permission, on one 
day’s notice, to make an 18 cent reduction in their transship 
ment or lake cargo coal rates, to points east of Sarnia, Mich, 
including points on the St. Lawrence. That is regarded as, 
move enabling the cancellation of the cross-lake joint rates 
made to meet the Niagara frontier situation and the re-estab. 
lishment of the old status, namely, that of lake boats taking 
coal at Lake Erie ports on a combination of the rail rates to 
the south shore ports, plus the rates of the boat lines. The 
joint rates are said to have put the boat lines not parties to 
the joint rates out of the carrying trade. 


The situation caused by the action of the Ohio commission 
revolves largely around the intrastate rate made by the Wheel 
ing & Lake Erie to Cleveland. The Pittsburgh & West Vir. 
ginia, partner of the Wheeling & Lake Erie in the joint cross 
lake rates enterprise, having only a few mines on its line in 
Ohio and many in the Pittsburgh district, filed schedules in 
tended to put their Pittsburgh district customers into the 
Cleveland market on an equality with the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia operators in Ohio. Its proposed rates observe the 
long standing differential of Pittsburgh district mines ten cents 
over Ohio mines, the Ohio mines being those in No. 8 district. 

Against that proposal the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia’s partner in the cross-lake arrange 
ment, protested. Other lines interested in the interstate ad- 
justment are also opposed to a cut in the interstate rates suf- 
ficient to meet the trouble caused by the action of the Ohio 
commission and which caused the Wheeling & Lake Erie to 
take more steps than other lines serving Ohio and Pittsburgh 
district mines think it was required to take to keep it in the 
clear in so far as the Ohio commission was concerned. 

One thought in connection with the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia rates from the Pittsburgh district to Cleveland was 
that if the federal commission suspended them it could bring 
the Ohio situation into the picture in a suspension proceeding 
instead of undertaking to deal with it in a thirteenth section 
proceeding against the Ohio-compelled rates. The thought was 
that in a suspension proceeding the matter might be disposed 
of in a few months, while in a thirteenth section proceeding 
more than a year might be consumed. 


COAL RATE LITIGATION 

Information has been received at the Department of Justice 
that the case of the Peoria & Pekin Union Railroad Co. VS. 
United States has been set down in the United States district 
court for the southern district of Illinois for hearing on Sep 
tember 15 at Springfield, Ill. This is a suit instituted to enjoil 
an order of the Commission prescribing rates on coal from mines 
on the complainant’s line to Peoria and Pekin, IIl., the principal 
contention being that the Commission abused its discretion 
refusing to reopen the proceedings in June to hear evidence with 
respect to an alleged further development of truck competition 
with the railroad company after the Commission had issued its 
order on March 14, 1932, prescribing the rates in question. A 
preliminary hearing has been held in this case. 





EX-LAKE COAL ORDER 


The Commission, by division 3, on petition of the carrier’, 
has postponed the effective date of its order in No. 24579, South 
Chicago Coal and Dock Company vs. Belt Railway of Chicag0 
et al., from September 21 to October 21. The order requires 
the carriers to establish a rate of $1.15 on ex-lake coal from 
Chicago to Rockford, III. 
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RAIL RESEARCH REVIEW 


(By R. H. Aishton, president, American Railway Association) 


The recent pledge unanimously adopted by the railroads to 
continue to utilize, even more extensively than they have in 
the past, their organizations in the field of research and experi- 
mentation and take all other available measures in order to 
secure the utmost in safety of rail transport and operating effi- 
ciency, brings to the fore many of the things that have already 
peen accomplished in that direction by the rail carriers of this 
country. 

As a result of the widespread application of scientific study 
and research practically to every phase of operation, the rail- 
roads, particularly in recent years, have made rapid strides 
forward in bringing about improvements that have resulted in 
a marked increase in efficiency and economy. 


Ever since the first railroad was built more than 100 years 
ago, there has been a constant evolution in the rail transporta- 
tion systems of this country, but the most marked develop- 
ments in motive power, rolling stock, and methods of operation, 
have taken place within the past ten years. As a result, the 
railroads of today are no more like those of thirty years ago 
than the present automobile is like the early models of the 
“horseless carriage” period. 

Science has always played a great part in the operation of 

the rail systems of the United States but never greater than 
now. 
Through scientific research and experimentation, conducted 
both individually by~+the various railroads and collectively 
through the American Railway Association in cooperation with 
the manufacturers of railway supplies, many refinements in 
operation have already been brought about. 

A summary just compiled shows that the railroads, after 
intensive study, research work, or experimentation, in many 
instances covering months and years of painstaking and con- 
scientious effort, have dealt with more than 3,000 problems in 
which specifications, rules, and standards of importance have 
been adopted resulting in substantial financial savings to the 
rail lines. 

Development of a plan, for instance, for chemically treating 
water used in locomotive boilers for the prevention of corro- 
sion and rust, has saved the railroads millions of dollars. There 
is one road which shows a saving of $1,000,000 annually due to 
this alone. 

By chemically treating wooden cross ties before they are 
used, the railroads have nearly trebled the life of such ties. 
The saving thus derived from the application of that process 
amounts to a sizable sum. 

Sparks and cinders flying skyward from the smoke stack 
of a speeding locomotive are now considered a waste as they 
show improper combustion. Hence studies have perfected 
means by which they have virtually been eliminated. In line 
with this, locomotives have been improved so as to generate 
more power but with a reduction in the amount of coal used. 
As a result of these improvements, the railroads last year re- 
quired only 137 pounds of coal to transport 1,000 tons of freight 
and equipment one mile compared with 197 pounds in 1920. 

After several years’ intensive research work by the Me- 
chanical Division of the American Railway Association and by 
manufacturers, a new standard for reclaiming couplers of 
freight cars has been adopted which will prolong the life of 
couplers by at least five years and save the railroads millions 
of dollars. 

The most elaborate and spectacular series of studies and 
tests ever conducted by transportation systems in any part of 
the world were those just recently completed by the American 
Railway Association to determine what improvements, if any, 
should be made to the present system of air brakes for railway 
trains in order better to meet present-day operating conditions. 
These tests, part of which were made at Purdue University, 
cost $2,000,000 and occupied eight years. As part of these tests, 
air brake equipment equivalent to that used on a hundred car 
train was kept in constant operation for a year at a time, in 
order to observe the effect on such equipment under varying 
conditions. 

The American Railway Association also conducted at Pur- 
due University at a cost of $125,000 and in a building erected 
especially for that purpose, a series of tests of the various 
types of draft gear, which is the mechanism back of the coupler 
that absorbs the shock due to the starting and stopping of 
trains, As a result, specifications of the railroads covering this 
mechanism were changed and now manufacturers of draft gears 
must submit their products to a test there, in order to deter- 
mine whether they meet the requirements. 

Through cooperation of the Engineering Division of the 
American Railway Association with the original designers, the 
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Sperry Transverse Rail Fissure Detector Car was perfected. 
This car by passing over a track detects defects in the rails and 


marks the spot with a dab of paint. At Illinois University, the 
railroads in conjunction with the steel industry are making an 
elaborate study as to imperfections in steel rail with a view 
of devising, in the interest of increased safety, means for im- 
proving the present process of rail making. 

Greater improvements have been made in the development 
of steam locomotives within the past ten years than during any 
similar period in history. Some years ago it was commonly 
predicted that the time was not far distant before electricity 
would have to be used to pull the heavy freight trains, especially 
over mountainous country, for the reason the steam locomotive 
had practically reached the limit of its development. Due to 
elaborate studies and tests, however, it has been found that 
the potential limit of the steam locomotive has not been 
reached. As a matter of fact, there has been, especially since 
1923, a steady improvement in the types of locomotives con- 
structed, with the result, it has been found possible to develop 
much greater power without a corresponding increase in weight. 
At the same time, the development of increased power has been 
brought about with a reduction in the amount of coal required. 


Development of improved methods of operating trains by 
means of automatic signals instead of the train order has done 
much to expedite rail transportation and add to safety. The 
old practice, which required an engineer to stop his train in 
order to be told by the station agent that he could proceed, is 
rapidly vanishing. Signaling systems now have been developed 
and are in use which reproduce in the locomotive cab, signals 
that govern the operation of the train. As a result of this sys- 
tem, the engine crew is kept constantly advised as to conditions 
ahead regardless of the weather. 

As a substitute for steam locomotives on lines where traffic 
does not warrant their operation, rail motor cars are being 
developed for the carrying of both passengers and freight. Eight 
years ago the average horse-power of these cars, which are 
now being used on sixty-four railroads in the United States 
and Canada, was 97.5. This has been increased until today it 
is 508 H. P. and there has recently been installed by one rail- 
road a rail motor car of 900 H. P. which propels a train of five 
cars. In an effort to induce passenger traffic to return to the 
rails, the carriers also are giving intensive study to the question 
of speeding up their service without materially increasing the 
cost by constructing “streamline” rail motor cars designed to 
develop higher speed than is now possible with present 
equipment. 

In line with the general policy calling for an increase in 
the capacity of freight cars without a proportionate increase in 
weight, the Mechanical Division has, in cooperation with car 
builders, recently developed a standard steel sheeted wood- 
lined box car. This car weighs nearly two tons less than the 
ordinary freight car of identical capacity now in use. The divi- 
sion, over a period of years, has also greatly standardized 
freight car construction. This results in a material reduction 
in the number of parts needed for various kinds of equipment 
which a railroad must carry in stock. 

Means of increasing safety, not only among train and en- 
ginemen but also among those employed in the shops and yards, 
are constantly being developed by the individual railroads and 
collectively through the Safety Section of the American Rail- 
way Association. Members of the Medical and Surgical Section 
of that association have for years been bringing about improve- 
ments in the work of that body. Studies, for instance, are 
being made as to the best method of treating bone fractures 
and scores of other subjects pertaining to medical treatment 
of employes, as well as matters connected with sanitation, not 
only on trains but in the yards. The American Railway Asso- 
ciation, through its various divisions, is continually studying 
the subject of better packing of freight and loading of the cars 
in order to reduce the amount of damage to freight in transit 
and the possibilities of heavy freight, particularly in open top 
cars, from becoming dislodged and causing an accident. 

Last year the railroads of the United States and Canada 
transported millions of pounds of dangerous explosives, mil- 
lions of gallons of gasoline as well as enormous quantities of 
acids, compressed gases, corrosive and poisonous liquids and 
hundreds of dangerous articles without the loss of a single life 
and with the smallest property damage for any year since 1915. 
This remarkable record was largely due to the study of that 
subject made by the Bureau of Explosives, which is maintained 
by the railroads, and its supervision over such shipments as 
well as improvements that have been made in the method of 
operating the railroads. All tank cars used for the transporta- 
tion of these commodities are constructed in accordance with 
detailed specifications adopted by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation after careful study and research. The association main- 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s cfficial statistics on revenues and ex- 
penses of Class I railroads for June and the six months ended 


tains at Purdue University a laboratory devoted entirely to the 
testing of tank cars and appurtenances. 

After exhaustive tests, specifications have just been com- 
pleted by the Mechanical Division whereby tank cars now 
largely used for the transportation of oils, gasoline and acids 
of different kinds can be welded instead of riveted. This will 
result not only in a reduction in the cost of constructing tank 
cars, but also a reduction in maintenance costs. 

Through the increased use of the telephone and automatic 
printers for the transmission of messages, means of communi- 
improved and expedited, 
while the standardization of stocks of all kinds used by the 
railroad systems of this country has simplified to considerable 
extent the work of the purchasing and stores departments of 
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GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION 


the Security Owners’ Association—Supplementary to Its g 
of Highway Competition With Railroads 


(By tuj 





The problem of grade crossing elimination is one of serio, 
importance to the public. As the number of miles of improve 
highway increased under the stimulus of federal aid, and th 
number of highway units expanded accordingly, it became egge, 
tial that a comprehensive program of elimination be pursue 
in order that the tremendous number of injuries and fatalitig 
might be reduced and the movement of highway traffic facilitate 

Even though the problem has been attacked with diligen 
the growth of crossings has continued to exceed the numba 
which have been eliminated. At the end of 1930 there wep 
7,927 more crossings than in 1924, as follows: 


Number of . Miles Operated Miles of 


Crossings Class I Roads Highway 
CTC ECL ERC Ce 232,710 235,894 3,004.09) 
BE ig. Sain. 8 ark catecdaie waite 233,633 236,849 3,006, 00) 
SE” Grit bdeseeeeee sae 235,158 237,054 3, 000,00) 
 — errr ee 236,283 238,634 3,014,049 
RES eerie eee yb 240,089 240,747 3,016,00) 
MD csuiwaveesnnawcaine 242,809 242,015 3,024.00 
eS ee eae 240,637 242,391 3,009, 009 


For every highway-rail grade crossing, therefore, today ther 
is approximately one mile of railroad and 13 miles of highway 
operated. 

Despite the increase in the number of grade crossing; 
fatalities are declining, as is shown by the following table: 


Grade 
Class I Railway Crossing 
Auto Pass. & Freight Fatal- 
Registration Index Train Miles Index ities Index 
a 24,493,000 100.0 1,053,840,000 100.0 2,568 100) 
ae 26,501,000 108.2 1,150,011,000 109.1 2,485 96.4 
BD siaintan 26,524,000 108.3 1,141,409,000 108.3 2,020 787 


Had the fatalities at grade crossings in 1930 increased in 
the same proportion as did auto registrations and train miles, 
there would have been 761 or 37 per cent more deaths. Stated 
in another way, using 1928 as a base and considering the pos 
sibilities predicated upen the volume of traffic, there was a 
decrease in 1930 of over 27 per cent in highway-rail grade 
crossing deaths. 

This creditable record of safety is accountable to two fac. 
tors: (1) in spite of the increase in the total number of grade 
crossings the most dangerous are being eliminated; and (2) the 
remaining crossings are better protected as is shown in the 
fellowing table: 


CLASS I RAILWAYS—RAIL AND HIGHWAY CROSSINGS AT 


GRADE 
(At End of Year) 
Percentages of the Total Number of Crossings 


Crossing Equipment 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Gates with or without other 
protection—24 hours...... 1.39 
Gates with or without other 
protection—less than 24 
MEE cksueusdauwinsscecions 
Watchmen alone, or with 
protection other than 4 
gates—24 hours .......... 55 54 55 54 54 52 @ 
Watchmen alone, or with 
protection other than 


1.45 1.42 1.39 1.35 1.30 18 


1.25 1.13 1.03 94 OW 


gates—less than 24 hours. 2.93 2.84 2.75 2.66 2.50 2.38 im 
Both audible and _ visible 

signals without other : 

ae err 2.25 2.46 2.75 3.138 8.34 3.63 3m 
Audible signals only....... 2.57 2.43 2.27 2.07 1.90 1.75 1.64 
Visible signals only......... .54 .69 94 1.24 1.51 1.91 22 
"TOtHl PFOTOCTOR ...056c2000% 11.60 11.66 11.88 12.16 12.17 12.43 12.6) 
Special fixed signs or bar- 

riers with or without F 

standard fixed signs...... 8.80 10.38 12.49 13.48 14.87 14.94 1471 
Standard fixed signs only..79.60 77.96 73.67 72.78 71.40 70.79 70.7 
Otherwise unprotected — ere 1.96 1.58 2.06 1.84 18 
Total unprotected ......... 88.40 88.34 88.12 87.94 87.83 87.57 87.4 


From the foregoing table it may be seen that the total pre 
tected crossings increased from 1924 through 1930 by 3,296, of 
12.2 per cent. 

The cost of grade crossing elimination has borne heavil! 
upon the railroads. It is quite general for states to asses 
railroads 50 per cent or more for the cost of grade crossil$ 
elimination. For the seven years through 1930, the class ! 
railroads’ portion of the costs has totaled $166,294,261, or mor 
than $6,500 per calendar day. When the decline of traffic begat 
to cut into railroad revenues, these non-revenue producilé 
expenditures became a serious problem. In a number of casé 
the expenditures incident to grade-crossing elimination have 
resulted in making unprofitable the operation of branch linés 
with abandonment as the prospect. 

Grade crossing elimination is primarily a public benefit 
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August 20, 1932 


It increases safety and facilitates the movement of traffic along 
the new national highways. It saddles the railroads with expen- 
ditures for property from which they derive no revenue, but 
upon which they must pay increased taxes. It benefits them 
only in so far as it lessens the number of law suits for crossing 
accidents. Under the circumstances, therefore, it seems as 
though grade crossing elimination costs should be borne by the 
public as part of the general highway maintenance and con- 
struction budget, and the railroads relieved of this palpably 
unfair burden. More intensive grade crossing elimination has 
been advanced and is favored by the government as a means 
of improving employment. In view of the present depressed 
condition of their revenues, such a program further threatens 
railroad credit stability. 

Aside from the burden which it would place upon our 
depressed railroads, the present would seem to be a logical 
time to undertake a more intensive campaign of grade crossing 
elimination. Employment would benefit. So would the rail- 
roads in carrying materials to the point of construction. The 
cost of labor and materials may never again be so low. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has, therefore, sug- 
gested to President Hoover that the government should center 
its public works program upon grade crossing eliminations, 
rather than upon construction of unnecessary public buildings, 
and allot a definite sum of money in the public works program 
for general relief for the purpose. 

Though federal aid highways constitute but a small pro- 
portion of the total, and the federal aid portion of highway 
expenditures for the eight years, 1923-1930, was only 6.8 per cent 
of the total, ranging from 8.3 per cent in 1923 to 5.8 per cent 
in 1930, the suggestion has undoubted merit. Federal aid high- 
ways are the most heavily used of all roads, and such a pro- 
gram would add tremendously to the safety of highway travel. 
From the enactment of the original federal aid highway 







OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


ORT CHURCHILL has taken the spotlight in the last week’s 

trade in the full cargo grain market, no less than four steam- 
ers having been taken from that Hudson Bay port. As a result, 
estimates as to the number of vessels that will be fixed from 
there in the season of open navigation have been revised to a 
dozen or more. Three of the Port Churchill fixtures were for 
United Kingdom or Continent discharge and one to the Medi- 
terranean. For the United Kingdom the rate was on the basis 
of 8s 144d and for the Mediterranean 3s 414d, all the fixtures 
being for late August or early September. A recent Montreal 
fixture was done on the basis of 1s 7%d to the United Kingdom 
with option for Antwerp-Rotterdam at 1s 6d or Hamburg-Bremen 
at ls 9d. Practically no berth business was done, except for an 
intercoastal parcel, reported to be 1,100 tons of corn to move 
from the Port of Albany to the Pacific Coast during August. 

Several vessels were fixed to take transatlantic sugar cargos. 
A 7,000-ton vessel was engaged from Cuba to United Kingdom- 
Continent on the basis of 13s for August loading, revealing no 
change in the rates which have recently prevailed. 

A few West Indies time charters made their appearance 
and a Norwegian motorship was engaged for a round trip, de- 
livery Baltimore, redelivery United Kingdom-Continent via the 
North Pacific terms private. 


Of particular interest in the tankers trade was the fixture of 
a clean tanker to take gasoline from the Gulf to Portland, Ore., 
on private terms for August-September. Another clean boat 
was taken for early September, from the North Atlantic to 
France and Portugal on private terms. 

Extension of ocean freight rates on cotton from Houston to 
European port through December has been voted by the various 
conferences of steamship operators serving those ports, Houston 
steamship operators were recently advised. 

The present rate structure, which became effective August 
1, extended through September, prior to meetings of the various 
conferences held last week in Galveston. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has been informed 
that freight shipments valued at 200 Chinese dollars or more, 
shipped from the United States to China on or after September 
1, 1932, must be accompanied by a consular invoice certified by 
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legislation in 1916 to June 30, 1930, there have been elimi- 
nated from the federal aid highway system (with federal aid) 
5,861 highway grade crossings. Relocation of highways disposed 
of 78 per cent, and 22 per cent, or 1,312, were disposed of by 
grade separation. 

Although eliminated from the federal aid system where the 
traffic is dense, many of these crossings reverted to the status 
of crossings on local roads and are still maintained for public 
use. Due to this fact, and the fact that such local roads con- 
stitute by far the largest percentage of all mileage, a supple- 
mentary elimination program should be undertaken by the states 
along their main local routes. 

The above suggestions are subject to certain limitations. 
As has been shown, approximately half the cost of grade cross- 
ing elimination in 22 states is by legislation to the railroads. 
This legislation must be changed to relieve the railroads of the 
burden. Another factor is the relocation of highways. As. has 
been shown, from the federal aid system alone, more than 
three times as many crossings were eliminated by relocation 
than by separation. To eliminate crossings by separation, and 
afterwards relocate the highway, would place the expenditure 
in the same category of useless government expenditures as 
unnecessary post offices, court houses, etc., as was proposed in 
recent attempted legislation. There have been Many cases of 
a railroad being forced to pay out a large sum for elimination 
of ‘a crossing, only to see the road relocated and the improve- 
ment rendered obsolete. 

If the above difficulties are found to be surmountable, how- 
ever, state programs should be inaugurated to eliminate im- 
portant local crossings and, with the aid of a definite appropria- 
tion on the part of the federal government, to eliminate all 
crossings from the federal aid system. Such program would 
result in great public benefit, as well as increased industrial 
and transportation activity, and employment. 


the Chinese Consul in New York. Consular invoices will not be 
required for parcel post shipments nor for duty free goods, such 
as wheat, wheat flour, rice and other cereals and grains, peri- 
odicals and newspapers; animal manures; gold and silver bul- 
lion and coin, and unmanufactured platinum. 

Consular invoice blanks in sets of three, sold by the con- 
sulate, must be used. Shippers must present at the Chinese 
consulate for vise the consular invoice together with the orig- 
inal commercial invoice and bill of lading. The consular fee 
for viseing each set of invoices is $2. Shipments not covered 
by a consular invoice will be liable to a fine of $6. 


Intercoastal Rates 


The intercoastal steamship operators have renewed their 
discussions looking toward continuing the new United States 
Intercoastal Conference rate agreement for another six months, 
but no agreement has yet been reached. The possibility of 
another rate war in the trade, similar to that which resulted 
from the dissolution of the old conference, is again looming. 

Though the carriers recently agreed to a thirty-day truce 
by extending freight rates through all of next month, it is 
reported that some of the lines are ready to declare all rates 
open with the expiration of the present agreement, unless a 
definite understanding is reached between now and August 31. 

Should the break occur in the conference it will, un- 
doubtedly, result in renewed agitation for federal regulation of 
the trade, similar to the control which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now exercises over the railroads. Such legislation 
would be welcomed by several of the bigger operators, who 
say that, in their opinion, private regulation is unworkable, but 
some of the other lines, including the so-called industrial car- 
riers, would be expected to oppose the proposal, which won much 
support at the last session of Congress. 

The inability of the conference carriers to agree on a cur- 
tailment policy is said to be due to the differences between 
the passenger-cargo lines and the out-and-out cargo carriers. 
The former, because of the nature of their operations in the 
passenger field, maintain that they cannot disrupt their regular 
schedules, but, so long ag this situation exists, several of the 
pioneer companies in the trade, such as the American-Hawaiian 
and Luckenbach lines, are expected to refuse to entertain any 
program whereby they would lay up their cargo vessels. 
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ALLEGES USE OF FIGHTING SHIPS 


Alleging the use of fighting ships on the route between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Muskegon, Mich., the Wisconsin & Mich- 
igan Transportation Co. has filed a complaint with the Shipping 
Board (No. 87, Wisconsin & Michigan Transportation Co. vs. 
Pere Marquette Line Steamers) asking that body to make such 
order as it deems proper and award the complainant $40,000 
as reparation for the injury and damage caused by the re- 
spondent’s violation of the shipping act of 1916. 

The complainant alleges that the respondent, on June 14, 
1932, began operating the steamships Nevada and Virginia on 
the route between Milwaukee and Muskegon and now operates 
them “with the sole purpose and intent on the part of said 
respondent of excluding, preventing or reducing competition by 
the complainant by driving complainant out of said trade and 
from said route; and said respondent placed the said steam- 
ships on the said route as aforesaid, and began, and is now 
operating the same thereon as fighting ships, and in violation 
of section 14, shipping act, 1916, now U. S. C. A., Title 46, sec- 
tion 812.” 

The complaint alleges that the maximum passenger and 
automobile rates filed by the Pere Marquette Steamers are be- 
low a fair and remunerative basis and were made with the 
intent of driving out and otherwise injuring the complainant, 
“and that said rates of respondent were established by it for 
the sole purpose, and with the intent of compelling complainant 
to meet said rates if it desired to handle passengers or property 
between said ports; that respondent’s said rates were thus 
established for the purpose of injuring complainant by compell- 
ing it to meet the rates of said respondent, which said rates 
complainant alleges are insufficient to cover the cost of trans- 
portation of passengers and property between said ports and 
that the said rates cause complainant to operate its steamships 
at revenues that are less than its cost for the transportation 
performed under said rates on said route; that said complainant 
is informed and believes, and upon said information and belief 
alleges the fact to be, that said respondent is now, and at all 
times has been operating on said route at a loss; and com- 
plainant further alleges that the said freight, passenger and 
automobile rates established by respondent are insufficient to 
cover the cost of transporting passengers, freight and automo- 
biles between Milwaukee and Muskegon, and that at said rates, 
neither complainant nor respondent, as the sole operator on 
said route, could, out of said revenues secured from said rates, 
pay its operating expenses.” 

The complainant alleges that unless the respondent is re- 
quired to cease operating on the route, it will, through the 
losses sustained, be unable to continue its steamships on the 
route and will not be able to compete with the Pere Marquette 
steamers and that it will be driven from the route by the re- 
spondent through its use of its fighting ships as alleged in the 
complaint. 

The complainant alleges that in the whole period of its 
operation, about thirty-five years, and at the present time, the 
traffic, both passenger and freight, has not been in volume suf- 
ficient to justify or require the opreation of two steamship lines 
on the route, and that when there have been two lines on the 
route the operating expense of each has greatly exceeded the 
gross revenues of each and that each has operated at a loss. 
The complainant alleges that it has given good and adequate 
service to the public and at all times has operated its steam- 
ships honestly, efficiently and economically. 


LARGER SHIPS BEING BUILT 


The tendency of American ship owners to place their faith 
in the ability of large vessels to make a profit is indicated in 
records covering the fiscal year ending June 30, in which four 
vessels of 17,000 ton class and over were built in the United 
States and documented by the Commerce Department’s Bureau 
of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. According to Arthur 
J. Tyrer, assistant director, there were four such vessels built 
in American yards in this period, as compared with four in the 
year’s between 1927 and June 30, 1931. In the period from 
1857 to 1927, only four vessels of this class, which are still 
in existence, were brought under the American flag, and all of 
these were constructed in foreign yards. 

The ships in the 1857 to 1927 period, and the date of their 
construction are: 


The America, 21,329 gross tons, built in 1905 and formerly 
the German steamship Amerika; the Mount Vernon, 18,372 gross 
tons, built in 1906 and formerly the German steamship Kron- 
prinzessin Cecille; the George Washington, 23,788 gross tons, 
built in 1908 and formerly the German steamship George Wash- 
ington; and Leviathan, 48,942 gross tons, built in 1915 and 
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formerly the German steamship Vaterland. These vessels Were 
interned in the early years of the World War and became ty 
property of the government when the United States entered the 
conflict. 

Since 1927 eight vessels of 17,000 gross tons or over, buj 
in the United States, have come under the American flag. Th 
total gross tonnage of these vessels is 158,761 tons. 

In more detail, there were 19 seagoing vessels of 500 grog 
tons or over built in the United States during the fiscal yea 
ending June 30, 1932. This number included three in the 5) 
to 999 tons class; three in the 1,000 to 1,999 class; one in the 
2,000 to 2,999 class; five in the 6,000 to 6,999 class; one in the 
7,000 to 7,999 class; one in the 8,000 to 8,999 class; one in the 
9,000 to 9,999 class; two in the 18,000 to 18,999 class, and two 
in the 20,000 and over class. The 19 vessels were of 147,467 
gross tons, Assistant Director A. J. Tyrer pointed out, compared 
with 16 vessels of 151,071 tons in 1931 and 24 vessels of 157,707 
gross tons in 1930. 

According to the compilation there are 1,855 privately owned 
seagoing vessels of 500 gross tons or over totaling 8,044,753 
gross tons in the American merchant marine. The Shipping 
Board owns 362 vessels of this class of 2,088,864 gross tons, 

The Shipping Board still has 76 vessels which were built 
in 1920-21, the most recently built vessels now in their posses. 
sion. These ships totaled 547,666 gross tons. The most prolific 
year for the Shipping Board was 1918-19 when it built 1217 
vessels of 4,766,261 gross tons, of which it still has 263 vessels 
of 1,479,079 gross tons. This was the peak of the building 
under the war program. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board August 17: 





1945—The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company with 
America France Line: Covers through billing arrangement covering 
shipments of oranges, grapefruit and pineapples from Porto Rico to 
Havre, via New York. Carrier will absorb the transfer charges at 
New York. 

2024—The Export Steamship Corporation with The Atlantic & 
Caribbean Steam Navigation Company: Agreement covers through 
shipments of general cargo from Genoa and Leghorn to San Juan, 
with transshipment at New York. Through rates are to be the same 
as applicable conference rates. Carriers are to bear the transfer 
charges at New York. 

2002—Arrow Line with Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc.: Arrange- 
ment covers through shipments from United States Pacific Seaboard 
to Miami, Fort Pierce and Port Everglades, Fla., with transshipment 
at Jacksonville. Through rates are to be the combination of the local 
rates of the Arrow Line and the proportional rates of the Baltimore 
& Carolina Line. 

2040—United Fruit Company with Grace Line: Cooperative arrange- 
ment covers the joint booking and the transportation of first class 
passengers from New Orleans, La., to Guayaquil, Ecuador and return, 
with interchange at Cristobal, C. Z., southbound, and at Cristobal, 
C. Z., or Havana, Cuba, northbound. The minimum through passage 
fare is to be $245 per capital. The through fares are to be divided 
between the carriers. 


Agreements Modified 


1161-2—Gulf Pacific Line with American Mail Line, Ltd.; 1866-1— 
Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., with American Mail Line, Ltd.: The 
purpose of these modifications is to record participation of the Amer- 
ican Mail Line, Ltd., as successor of the American Mail Line, in each 
of these agreements, covering through shipments from Oriental ports 
served by the American Mail Line to United States ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico served by the Gulf Pacific Line (1161) and the Gulf Pacific 
Mail Line, Ltd. (1866), with transshipment at Seattle or Tacoma. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In July, according to the Panama Canal Record, 326 com- 
mercial vessels, paying tolls of $1,468,728.36, transited the Pat- 
ama Canal. Commercial traffic for July, it said, was the lowest 
of any month of the current calendar year to date, both with 
respect to the number of transits and tolls collected. In com: 
parison with July, 1931, it showed a decrease of 19.7 per cent 
in transits and 20 per cent in tolls collected. The number of 
vessels transiting in July was the lowest since February, 1923, 
when the same number was passed through. Tolls collected i2 
July were also the lowest since February, 1923, when that rev 
enue amounted to $1,423,954.21. 

For the first seven months of 1932, commercial transits 
totaled 2,487 as compared with 3,033 in the corresponding period 
of 1931 and 3,471 in the corresponding period of 1930. Tolls 
for the seven-month period in each year follow: 1932, $11,392; 
972.03; 1931, $13,596,325.91; 1930, $15,428,832.62. 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal in the fiscal 
year 1932 was made up of 22 nationalities as compared with 1! 
in the previous fiscal year. Transits of vessels of the United 
States registry, totaling 1,917, exceeded those of any other 
nationality, with British, German, Norwegian, Japanese, Dutch, 
Swedish, Danish, Panamanian, French, and Italian following 
order named. Vessels of the 10 aforementioned nationalities, 
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excluding those of Panama because of their low average net 
tonnage, made up 95.1 per cent of the total transits for the 
year, 97.7 per cent of the net tonnage (Panama Canal measure- 
ment), paid 97.7 per cent of the total tolls collected, and car- 
ried 97.4 per cent of the total cargo in the year. 

Transits of vessels of all the 10 leading nationalities above 
listed, with the exception of Swedish and Italian, showed de- 
creases in comparison with 1931. Vessels of Swedish registry, 
with 114 in 1932, made three more transits than in 1931, while 
those of Italy, with 67, made the same number as in 1931. Ves- 
sels of United States registry declined 500 transits, or 20.7 per 
cent, in comparison with 1931, while those of British registry 
decreased 336 transits, or 24.2 per cent. Of the 8 leading na- 
tionalities showing decreases during the year, those of Dutch 
registry showed the least percentage of loss—6.4 per cent. With 
respect to net tonnage (Panama Canal measurement) of vessels, 
losses were recorded in all the leading nationalities with the 
exception of Sweden and Italy, which showed slight increases. 


LEASE OF BOSTON ARMY TERMINAL 


The Shipping Board announced August 17 it had authorized 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation to proceed to advertise for bids 
for lease of the Boston army base terminal property. It said 
this step was taken after unsuccessful efforts were made to 
obtain agreement among the various Boston interests on specifi- 
cations for a lease of the base for private operation in the 
interest of the community. 


ONE-SHIP ENTERPRISES 


Thirty-three per cent of all shipping companies operating 
under the American flag are one-ship enterprises, but these 
vessels comprise only 938,587 tons of the nation’s total of 
15,838,655 gross tonnage of documented vessels, according to 
A. J. Tyrer, assistant director of the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection, of the Department of Commerce. 

According to the bureau’s survey, there are 12,309 owners 
of registered vessels controlling 25,156 bottoms, 20 of which 
own fleets of 100,000 tons or more and 48 of 50,000 or more. 

The Shipping Board, with a fleet leased and otherwise, of 
2,088,864 gross tons in 362 ships is the world’s largest ship- 
owner. This tonnage is more than twice that of all one-ship 
lines. A year ago the Shipping Board had 397 vessels of 
2,289,153 gross tons. All of these vessels are of 1,000 gross tons 
or over. 


SHIPS BUILT IN 1932 


The total of 898 steam, motor, sail, unrigged and yachting 
vessels of 221,907 gross tons was built in American shipyards 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, according to A. J. Tyrer, 
assistant director of the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection of the Department of Commerce, This number in- 
cludes all vessels of 5 net tons and over. 

The statistical compilation of the bureau shows that in the 
commercial class there were 31 steam vessels of 138,712 gross 
tons, 492 motor propelled vessels of 25,908 gross tons, 2 sailing 
vessels of 18 gross tons, and 197 unrigged vessels of 48,254 gross 
tons; and in the pleasure class, 169 motor vessels with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 8,721, 5 sailing yachts of 96 gross tons and 2 
houseboats of 198 gross tons. Total construction for the year 
was classified as follows: The combined merchant and pleasure 
vessels of metal construction was 115 vessels of 178,663 gross 
tons and the wood vessels 783 of 43,244 gross tons, 

Classed geographically, the merchant vessels are distributed 
as follows: 414 vessels of 185,788 gross tons listed under Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, 153 vessels of 9,741 gross tons under Pacific ports, 
70 vessels of 11,813 under Northern Lakes ports and 85 vessels 
of 5,550 gross tons on the western rivers. Pleasure vessels built 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coast total 107 vessels of 6,738 gross 
tons, on the Pacific coast 42 vessels of 1,130 gross tons, on the 
northern lakes 25 vessels of 1,088 gross tons, while on the west- 
ern rivers there are 2 vessels at 59 gross tons, 


WILLIAMS LINE NEW SERVICE 

Effective with the sailing from San Francisco August 12 
of its steamer Georgian, the Williams Line has established a 
regular service to the ports of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, 
as well as outports, in the Island of Puerto Rico, according to 
an announcement of A. F. Zipf, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Williams Steamship Corporation. The Georgian will 
be followed by a vessel every 16 days. 

In commenting on this new American flag service, which is 
expected to stimulate the movement of Pacific Coast products 
into Puerto Rico, Mr. Zipf said: 


~ This Puerto Rican service comprises only an eastbound service at 
7 nresont time, with the major commodities handled being lumber, 
ce, beans, paper products and other general cargo. However, we have 
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in contemplation the possibility of a service from Puerto Rico to 
Charleston, using Charleston as a distributing and transhipment 
port, distributing, in so far as pineapple and perishable cargo is con- 
cerned, for the south Atlantic territory, and transhipment for cargo 
such as sugar, tobacco, or canned pineapple to Pacific coast ports 
and possibly to Norfolk and Baltimore. The Bull-Insular Line, Inc., 
which has offices at San Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez, will act as our 
agents in Puerto Rico, soliciting cargo for our account and handling 
all details of our Puerto Rican business. 


A definite schedule to the end of 1932 has already been 
established, he said, with every expectation of making the 
Puerto Rican service permanent. 


LAUNCHING OF WASHINGTON 


At the launching of the S. S. Washington, the new passen- 
ger liner of the United States Lines, sister ship of the Man- 
hattan, at Camden, N. J., August 20, Chairman O’Connor, of the 
Shipping Board, in a nation-wide radio broadcast, appealed for 
support of the American merchant marine. He said the liner 
Washington was the largest and finest merchant ship ever built 
in the United States. He said ‘there were now nearly two 
hundred American ships operating across the Atlantic and that 
they had brought to the American people a large degree of 
independence from the foreign shipowner. 


SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS AND CUSTOMS 
Under Treasury Decision 45819, operators of Shipping Board 
vessels who, under their operating agreements with the board, 
assume responsibility for all losses, must furnish the same bonds 
required under customs regulations of independent vessel op- 
erators. When the Shipping Board shared in the losses, the 
bonds were not required. 


DIVERSION OF PAPER TRAFFIC 


Low rates on paper produced in the Monroe, La., area to 
New Orleans granted by barge lines operating on the Ouachita, 
Black, Red, and Mississippi rivers will result in diversion of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 tons of freight formerly moving via Houston, 
Texas, according to L. F. Daspit, traffic manager for the Brown 
Paper Mills, Inc. The movement has been by rail to Houston, 
thence by water to Atlantic ports. 


REDUCED GREEN COFFEE RATES 


All-rail lines serving the Gulf ports and the government 
barge line have filed tariffs, effective September 18, making a 
reduction in the rates on green coffee to the middle west, aver- 
aging about 25 per cent. The new all-rail rates are carried in 
Emerson’s I. C. C. supplement 86 to Emerson’s I. C. C. 174. 
The barge line rates are carried in supplement 33 to Chaffee’s 
I. C. C. A-254. The barge line rates apply via Peoria, III. 
Thereby the carrier by water takes its longest haul. The barge 
line proposes to cut the rate to Chicago from 39.5 to 29.5 cents, 
a reduction of 25.3 per cent. The all-rail rate is to go down 
from 49.5 to 37 cents, also a cut of 25.3 per cent. 

The barge line rate to Davenport, Ia., is to go down from 
44.5 to 33.5 cents, a cut of 24.7 per cent. The all-rail rate is to 
fall from 54.5 to 41 cents, also a cut of 24.7 per cent. 

The tariffs show neither the reason for the proposed re- 
ductions nor who started them. 


WATERWAY WASTE 
(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


So far as this writer is aware the only thoroughly scientific 
analysis of the St. Lawrence waterway project that has thus 
far been made is that written by Harold G. Moulton, Charles 
S. Morgan and Adah L. Lee, published in 1929 by the Brook- 
ings Institute, under the title, “The St. Lawrence Navigation 
and Power Project.” If there has been published anywhere 
a detailed criticism of that analysis which has uncovered any 
important errors of fact tending to weaken the conclusions 
arrived at by these authors, it has thus far escaped this writer’s 
notice. Those facts and conclusions are worthy of everyone’s 
attention. If there is anything wrong with either, now is a 
good time to find it out; therefore, some of the principal points 
are here summarized. Only the waterway will be treated 
for the present. 

The treaty calls for a 27-foot channel. As of 1929 our 
authors point out that only 5 per cent of the passenger-cargo 
ship tonnage engaged in American overseas trade could use 
this channel; only 38 per cent of the faster cargo tonnage (and 
15 per cent of the vessels), only 13 per cent of the tonnage 
operating out of Montreal and Quebec, only 40 per cent of 
grain tramp tonnage operating out of Montreal, no tankers, 
and only 19 per cent of intercoastal tonnage (east bound) could 
use it. This channel “would, broadly speaking, accommodate 
only boats of the type now engaged in the local coastal trades 
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and the smaller steamers, mainly the war-built United States 
Shipping Board boats and tramps” (page 50). To accommodate 
the type of ships which people commonly have in mind as 
calling, for example, at Chicago, a 33-foot channel would be 
required. 

What about these facts? Are they facts today? 

The season of navigation on the lakes averages about 
six and one-half months. Lake boats can take chances of being 
caught in the ice; ocean-going boats cannot. Ocean-going boats 
would have to reduce speed at least one-quarter between Mon- 
’ treal and the lakes. Even with a 33-foot channel first-class 
liners would not use the waterway; so at least the leading 
shipping companies of the world say (p. 74), and the same 
view is expressed as to regular cargo liner service (p. 78). 

What about these facts? Are they facts today? 

Our authors after a careful study of available traffic esti- 
mate a total potential tonnage for the waterway of 10,500,000, 
of which grain would account for about 6,500,000—mainly wheat 
(p. 108). Of this a little more than one-half—2,000,000 tons 
grain and 3,400,000 tons other freight, mainly metals and min- 
erals—would be American traffic. Live stock, packinghouse 
products and dairy products offer comparatively small oppor- 
tunity. The Southwest cannot be expected to furnish much 
tonnage and Atlantic ports will make rates on grain that the 
waterway cannot profitably meet. The lake carriers will de- 
termine grain rates as they have hitherto done, and these rates 
are already very low, so that much saving in this way is 
unlikely. 

What of these conclusions? Are they sound? If not, where 
are they in error? 

The cost of the waterway is estimated by these authorities, 
including the Welland Canal, at a total sum of $712,000,000. 
This sum includes interest during construction (not included 
in the engineers’ reports), and an allowance of 20 per cent 
for under-estimate as compared with final costs. It also in- 
cludes an allowance of $250,000,000 for the extensive (and ex- 
pensive) improvements of lake ports which would be necessary 
to enable them to take ocean-going vessels. They reckon an- 
nual charges for interest (4 per cent), depreciation, maintenance 
and operation at the round figure of $40,000,000. Three double- 
track, all-freight railroads could be built from the head of the 
lakes to the seaboard for the same money which would have 
30 times the carrying capacity of the waterway. With interest 
charges and depreciation of $40,000,000 the taxpayer’s subsidy 
to the traffic using the waterway (no tolls are to be charged) 
will be some $3.50 per ton—say 11 cents per bushel on grain. 
The maximum saving on grain rates would be 4 cents a bushel 
as against these 11 cents of subsidy. 

What about these facts and conclusions? Are they right 
or wrong? 

If the authors from whose book the foregoing facts and 
conclusions are taken are anywhere near to being half right, 
it would seem that the waterway project is utterly uneconomical 
under present conditions of transportation facilities and traffic 
in the United States, and that it will be merely another ex- 
pensive waste of taxpayers’ money. This being so, it is of 
the first importance to find out if they are right. They give 
the bases for their conclusions; something more than rhetoric 
is necessary to refute them. 

Are they right or are they wrong? 
events, would like to know. 


This writer, at all 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The Secretary of War has approved the following allotment 
of funds for rivers and harbors: Schooner Bayou, La., $4,500; 
Cumberland River, Tenn. and Ky., $126,000; Rough River, Ky., 
$1,000; Green and Barren Rivers, Ky., $70,000; Grand Rapids, 
Wabash River, Ind., $1,000; Bayou Teche, La., $3,500; Harvey 
Canals and Lock, La., $20,000, and Ohio River, $417,000. 

An allotment of $75,000 from river and harbor funds for 
improvement of Chicago Harbor, Ill., has been approved by the 
Secretary of War. An allotment of $107,000 for dredging to 
deepen the channel of the Saginaw River, Mich., has been 
approved. 

An allotment of $37,000 for maintenance dredging in the 
Charleston-Winyah Bay waterway, S. C., has been approved by 
the Secretary of War. 


LOUISIANA RICE RATES 


A restraining order preventing the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission from allowing the railroads to publish proposed 
lower rates on clean and rough rice was obtained in Baton 
Rouge, La., by eight rice mills in the Crowley-Rayne, La., sec- 
tion. The order is returnable August 22. The case arises from 
an application to reduce rates filed by the railroads with the 
approval of port authorities at Lake Charles and New Orleans, 
based on a plea that the reductions are necessary in order to 
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meet truck and barge competition. Interior rice mills opposeg 
the change on the grounds that greater relative reductions were 
given to New Orleans than to interior points. An informa] 
hearing was conducted by Commissioner Dudley J. DeBlanc, 
after which he recommended that one cent be added to the 
New Orleans rates. The rice mills grouped as plaintiffs in the 
case allege the issuance of authority without formal hearing igs 
illegal and the rates preferential. The new schedule had the 
approval of the American Rice Growers’ Association. 


C. OF C. AND TRANSPORTATION 


Federal barge line competition with private transportation 
companies was referred to by Henry I. Harriman, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in a radio 
address August 13 on the subject, “The Road to Business Sta- 
bility,” in which he also said the time had come when Congress 
should deal with the transportation problem. The parts of his 
address relating to transportation follow: 


; Another pressing problem confronting business arises out of the 
increasing competition of government with private productive enter- 
prise. Certainly it is inconsistent for government to attempt to pro- 
mote and stimulate industry on the one hand and to compete with 
it on the other. Pursued to its logical conclusion such a policy would 
be not merely destructive of business but destructive of government 
—our government—itself. Yet a recent survey shows that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is operating barge lines, hotels, saw- 
mills and retail stores; running dairy farms, selling electricity and 
gas, manufacturing hydrogen, making clothing and many other 
articles for the army and navy which could be made as well, or 
better, by private industry. .. 

We have learned by the bitter lesson of adversity the need of 
a strong banking system and an equally strong national transpor- 
tation system... . 

A coordinated and well conducted transportation system is an 
absolute essential to national prosperity. With the encouragement 
of our government, the people have invested over twenty billions in 
the railway system. In competition with this investment, our gov- 
ernments have spent over twelve billions of dollars on the improve- 
ment of highways, hundreds of millions on internal waterways and 
millions upon airports and subsidies to air lines. The time has come 
when Congress should review the entire transportation situation and 
adopt a policy which will give the country the best system it is 
possible to devise, giving due consideration to type of regulation, 
security of investment, quality of service and fairness of rates. 


The executive committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has authorized appointment of a special cham- 
ber committee to consider competing forms of transportation. 
This action, the chamber announced, was taken in accordance 
with a resolution adopted at the last annual meeting which de- 
clared that provision should be made “for impartial studies of 
intercoastal and other forms of competing transportation, with a 
view to making recommendations to protect the public interest.” 
The special committee will be appointed by Henry I. Harriman, 
president, with instructions to report to the board of directors. 


MOTOR AND RAIL TAXES 


Contending that “agitation sponsored by the railroads is to 
a large extent responsible for the constant pyramiding of motor 
vehicle taxes,” the American Automobile Association has made 
public figures which it says show that the tax on motor vehicle 
property is thirteen times as heavy as the tax on railroad 
property. 

The A. A. A. statement was authorized by Thomas P. Henry 
of Detroit, Mich., president of the association. He said: 


_ The railroads claim a valuation of $25,000,000,000. On this valua- 
tion they paid $354,000,000 in taxes of all kinds in 1930. This was 
a tax of 1.4 per cent per annum of the valuation. In the same year, 
motor vehicle property had a valuation of $5,500,000,000. On_ this, 
the motor vehicle owners paid $1,000,000,000 in special taxes, that 
is, gasoline taxes, registration fees, license fees, etcetera. This 
amounted to 18 per cent of the valuation or an annual tax thirteen 
times as heavy as that paid by the railroads. 

It will be objected, of course, that the motor vehicle tax is 
partly a privilege tax for the use of rights-of-way owned by the 
statés, while the railroads own the capital in their own rights-of- 
way. Let us, for the moment, concede this—although the highway 
rights-of-way were paid for in large part by the users—and in- 
terpret the motor tax in terms of the total investment in highway 
transportation, namely, highways, rolling stock, garages and ter- 
minals. This is estimated at $22,000,000,000. On the basis of this 
estimate, motor vehicle owners are paying 4.5 per cent on the valua- 
ao of highway transport, or 3.15 times the tax paid by the rail- 
roads. 

While the railroads are seeking to create the impression that high- 
way users are not paying their way, the fact of the matter is that 
there is nothing in the history of American taxation that compares 
even remotely with the pyramiding of taxes on the motor vehicle. At 
the present rate of motor taxation, federal, state and local, the aver- 
age motor vehicle is paying 175 per cent of its average value in 
taxes during its life period of seven years. This tax is already 
beginning to affect not only the use of the motor vehicle, but the 
yield from motor vehicle revenues as well. 

It is not the contention of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion that the railroads are not paying enough taxes. Every industry 
today is feeling the weight of the tax load, and the railroads are 
feeling it in common with others. Our contention merely is that 
highway transport is paying an enormous tax bill and that the propa- 
ganda of another transportation agency, namely, the railroads, en- 
couraging a heavier tax on highway users, is indefensible. 
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RAIL AND HIGHWAY MOTOR COACH 


Railroad men witnessed a demonstration of a new combi- 
nation rail and highway gasoline motor coach August 18 in the 
Chicago yards of the Illinois Central. It travels equally well 
on rail or pavement. The adaptation to either rail or highway 
service is accomplished in a few minutes without disturbing 
passengers. 

For highway travel the coach uses only the standard motor 
coach wheels and pneumatic tires. On the rails the tires cen- 
ter on the rails and flanged guide wheels are lowered into place, 
one before and one behind each coach wheel. The guide wheels 
are solid rubber tired and, while running, just clear the rails 
and do not carry any of the load, providing only the flange 
bearing for the car. The lowering device locks the guide 





wheels in position so they contribute a safety factor in the 
event of a tire failure while running on rails. 

F. R. Fageol, president of the Twin Coach Corporation, 
builders of the car, says it will provide flexible passenger or 
freight transportation between points on the rails to off line 
towns without the necessity of changing cars or of handling 
freight. There is a further advantage, according to Mr. Fageol, 
in that the coach on both rail and highway actually operates 
on the pneumatic tires and, in consequence, travels more com- 
fortably and quietly. Speeds of over fifty miles an hour have 
been made on rails in the tests of this coach, which is one of 
the company’s standard motor coaches with the addition of the 
auxiliary railroad equipment. Higher speeds are merely a mat- 
ter of motor equipment. 

Extensive tests and demonstrations of the coach have also 
been made on the rails of the Pennsylvania and Wheeling and 
Lake Erie railroads near Cleveland in the last three weeks. 


HIGHWAYS SELF LIQUIDATING 


A new conception of highway financing based on the theory 
that gasoline taxes and motor vehicle license fees are in reality 
tolls for the service rendered by highways, thereby making high- 
ways “self-liquidating” in fact, has been advocated by the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association. 

Under such a conception, states, counties and cities would 
be entitled to apply for loans from the fund of $1,500,000,000 
created in the legislation of the last Congress for self liquidating 
works to create employment. A statement by the association 
says: 


While the fact that motor vehicle taxes are tolls for the use of 
highways has been recognized by tax experts, the self-liquidating 
feature of such tolls has not received general public acceptance. 
That highways are truly self-liquidating is evidenced by the con- 
tinued public demand, even in time of depression, for better and 
Safer highways that provide more economical travel, according to 
T. H. Cutler, president of the American Road Builders’ Association. 

As affecting the present unemployment emergency, the speed 


with which the $120,000,000 highway aid to the states granted by 
Congress is now being translated into jobs for men working on 
needed highway improvements demonstrates the effectiveness of road 
building in putting men to work quickly. 

The conception that motor vehicle taxes can be used for any 
purpose other than payment for highway service is contrary to the 
original intent of such imposts, and it constitutes an extremely 
dangerous idea to the general public. Motor vehicles are owned by 
one-fifth of the population of the country and failure properly to 
provide highways for these vehicles is a definite public loss. 

The income from the service tolls on motor vehicles pays most 
of the highway costs, and the savings to the public due to improved 
roads more than pay the remainder. These service tolls make high- 
ways self-liquidating in fact. 


STORE-DOOR DELIVERY SUIT 


The federal court at Philadelphia has dismissed the appli- 
cation for an injunction by the New York Dock Railway Co., 
Bush Terminal Railroad Co., Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal 
and the Jay Street Terminal forbidding the establishment of 
store-door delivery service by the Pennsylvania in the New 
York area. 

The use of motor trucks by the Pennsylvania, said Judge 
George F. Welsh, who wrote the opinion, did not constitute an 
abandonment or extension of the railroad company’s lines, as 
contended by the complaining terminal companies, and it was 
not therefore required to obtain a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity. 

Before the suit was begun it was the plan of the railroads 
to file the tariff establishing the service on August 15 to the 
end that the service might be established on September 15. 
However, with a view to giving the court time in which to 
consider the matter the railroad company said it would defer 
the filing until later, September 15 being suggested as the day 
on which the tariff would be filed. In view of the relatively 
early disposition of the application for an injunction it might 
be possible for the Pennsylvania to file the tariff earlier than 
September 15, if it were so disposed. 


COTTON RATES HELD UP 


A temporary injunction has been issued by Judge W. F. 
Robertson of the district court at Austin, Tex., restraining the 
Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau, the Fort Worth and Denver, 
the Wichita Valley, and the Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf rail- 
roads from putting into effect new cotton rates, which are al- 
leged by Attorney General James V. Allred to be in contra- 
vention of the laws of the state. It was explained by Assistant 
Attorney General T. S. Christopher, who filed the suit, that the 
effect of the tariff would be not only to challenge the power 
of the state commission to fix rates of what is alleged to be 
purely intrastate movements of cotton, but that it would also 
destroy the interior cotton markets and interior compress busi- 
ness. 

The injunction prohibits the filing of the proposed tariff 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and upholds the 
jurisdiction of the state commission to fix such rates. Hearing 
was set for September 15. According to Mr. Christopher, fhe 
proposed tariff almost completely disregards the present sched- 
ules of the state commission. In some respects the rates are 
higher, and they are lower in others. 


INFORMAL COTTON CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An informal conference on cotton rates proposed by rail- 
roads to meet the competition of unregulated trucks hauling 
cotton to barge lines at which witnesses were sworn and a 
stenographic record was made on the issue whether the Com- 
mission should or should not suspend the tariffs was held August 
16 by Commissioners Aitchison and Tate and Messrs. Crosland, 
Powers and Hammer, members of the suspension board which 
usually handles such conferences. (See Traffic World, August 
6, p. 259.) 

Southwestern lines, the tariffs of which proposed a revolu- 
tion in the making of rates on cotton by publishing them on 
the basis of carloads, with rates graded according to varying 
minima, assumed the burden of defending the proposals so as 
to have them become effective, if possible, on August 27 and 
later days, in so far as the rates from Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Tennessee to gulf ports, principally New Orleans, 
were concerned. 

The conference started out as one concerning rates pro- 
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posed by the southwestern lines, not only to New Orleans but 
also to Carolina, southern, officials and Canadian territories. 
However, the day after notice of a conference as to the proposals 
of the southwestern lines was put out the Commission learned 
that the southern lines were ready to file similar tariffs, so the 
conference was broadened to include them also. 

A. the request of Commissioner Aitchison, H. H. Larimore, 
attorney for the Missouri Pacific, made a statement before J. R. 
Staley, an assistant general freight agent of the Missouri Pacific, 
the first witness called, was able to begin his testimony. When 
Mr. Larimore had made that statement, Mr. Staley, in answer to 
a question by Commissioner Aitchison, said he agreed with what 
Mr. Larimore had said. The questions and answers were taken 
to indicate that the commissioner might be thinking that in that 
way he could shorten the proceedings. If that was his idea it 
did not work. The witness proceeded with his testimony, show- 
ing that the southwestern:lines had proposed rates, carloads, 
which would cause, roughly speaking, a reduction of 50 per cent 
in the cost of hauling cotton by rail. Typical rates were those 
from Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark., to New Orleans, 
the rates from the two origin points being the same, namely: 
25 cents on a minimum of 65,000 pounds; 30 cents on a minimum 
of 50,000 pounds; 36 cents on a minimum of 35,000 pounds and 
45 cents on a minimum of 25,000 pounds. Compression in transit, 
any quantity rates, he said, were to be continued as less-than- 
carload rates, with the allowance for compression eliminated. 

In his preliminary statement Mr. Larimore said that the 
railroads were interested primarily, not in competition of the 
barge lines, but of the unregulated truck lines, which, he said, 
had injected themselves between the interior points and the 
river banks to haul cotton to the latter and take that tonnage 
from the railroads. But he said the competition created by the 
barge lines and the trucks was far greater than any Congress 
had in mind when it passed the Panama Canal and Denison acts 
and said that transportation by rail and water should be fostered. 
The rates proposed, he said, were not to meet the port-to-port 
rates of the large lines, but to meet the competition of the com- 
bination of unregulated truck and unregulated barge lines. 


Truck competition, he said, had reduced the revenue of 
the Missouri Pacific from $3,000,000 to $1,000,000 in a year, in 
a period when he said the production of cotton was increasing 
100 per cent. The carriers, he said, had hesitated a long time 
before publishing the proposed rates, adding that unless they 
were allowed to make such rates the railroads would have to 
retire from the traffic. The proposal, he said, was their only 
hope. He said that if there were discriminations in the rates 
they could be eliminated. The railroads, he said, were not in a 
hard-boiled attitude. To show that the proposed rates Were not 
published primarily to meet the competition of barge lines, he 
pointed out that the lowest railroad rate proposed would be at 
least 25 per cent higher than a port-to-port barge rate. 


In his testimony Mr. Staley described the development of 
the truck competition which the railroads hoped successfully 
to meet by the rates under consideration. 


Elimination of switching and terminal expenses on handling 
cotton on the old fashioned any quantity basis, subject to the 
carrier’s privilege of compression, and subject to the privilege 
of concentrating and sorting in transit, was urged by Mr. Staley 
as one justification for the low rates proposed by the south- 
western lines. He said that a check of the cotton business of 
the Missouri Pacific showed that often cotton was “handled” 
four times while in transit. Every one of those handlings, he 
said, meant expense to the carrier. He estimated that 85 per 
cent of the Missouri Pacific’s cotton tonnage was “handled” in 
transit. 

E. R. Oliver, vice-president in charge of traffic on the 
Southern Railway, approved the proposal of the southwestern 
lines in so far as they affected the Southern Railway and he 
thought he expressed the views of all the principal lines serv- 
ing southern territory, except the Illinois Central. That road, 
he said, was represented in the confernce and would speak for 
itself. 

The federal barge line rate of a dollar a bale from Mem- 
phis to New Orleans, published in the last shipping season, he 
said, put the mills in his territory at a disadvantage in buying 
cotton at Memphis and threw them back on local supplies 
brought in by truck or on very short rail hauls which was detri- 
mental to the Southern Railway. The southern lines, he said, 
proposed a rate of 58 cents on a 25,000 pound minimum from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Columbia, S. C., 49 cents on a minimum of 
35,000 pounds, and 43 cents on 50,000 pounds, with the old any 
quantity rates left in existence for use by less-than-carload 
shippers or mills that had or wanted some particular sort of 
eotton in relatively small volume. 

While the conference was called informal it presented all 
the earmarks of a protracted formal hearing before the end 
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of the first day. Vice President Oliver of the Southern Rail. 
way was allowed to take the stand while opposition to the pro. 
posals of the southwestern lines endeavored to agree upon a 
plan for the cross examination of Mr. Staley. The opposition 
did not agree upon a program that would result in shortening 
its cross examination, so that part of the proceeding went for. 
ward with each member of the opposition theoretically author. 
ized to cross examine without limit. 

Opposition came from concentrators and merchandisers of 
cotton at the ports, particularly Texas ports. R. C. Fulbright 
and E. H. Thornton, speaking for Galveston interests, conducted 
a long cross examination of Mr. Staley, in the course of which 
Mr. Fulbright characterized the proposals of the southwestern 
lines as a conspiracy of the interior concentrators and the rail- 
roads against the port interests. 

The Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, in 
their petition for the suspension of the southwestern proposal, 
asserted, among many other things, that the rates proposed by 
the carriers would result in unlawful discrimination and preju- 
dice against not only the cotton merchants doing business at 
Texas ports but also the Texas ports themselves by giving un- 
lawful preference and advantage to the cotton merchants doing 
business at New Orleans. They also asserted that the pro- 
posed rates would enable the interior concentrator to favor a 
cotton shipper he liked and punish a shipper he did not like by 
exercising a right to load cotton as he pleased under the vary- 
ing minima, and that the proposed rates, if allowed to become 
operative, would force the abandonment of facilities of cotton 
merchants at the ports. 

Approval of the proposal of the southwestern lines was given 
by Everett D. Cook, of Memphis, Tenn., as a relief for the 
interior cotton shipping interests. 

W. L. Clayton, of Houston, Tex., of Anderson, Clayton & Co,, 
with branches in practically all parts of the cotton growing 
territory, was put forward as the first witness against the tariffs 
of the southwestern lines. He said the proposal would give a 
high level of rates for the port concentrators and a low level 
for the interior concentrators. The proposal, he said, threw him 
into the arms of the trucks and barge lines because he could 
not stand the high charges that would fall on the port concen- 
trators. In answer to questions by Commissioner Aitchison and 
J. K. Moore, the latter representing the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, the central organization of state cotton 
cooperatives, he said that contracts for transportation by barge 
were made in behalf of his organization before the southwestern 
railroads announced their plan for meeting the competition of 
the barge and truck combination. But he said the contracts 
were not made until after he was convinced that the railroads 
would propose what they have put before the Commission. 


Commissioner Aitchison interrogatively suggested that even 
if the tariffs were suspended Clayton cotton would not move by 
the railroads. Mr. Clayton said that some of it would. He ad- 
mitted that considerable of the Clayton cotton last season had 
moved by barge. Emphatic denial was made that the Clayton 
people had made arrangements for return loads for trucks haul- 
ing cotton to Texas ports, or that any agents had solicited whole- 
sale grocers to have Clayton by sugar or other merchandise on 
the account of the solicited grocers so that it could be hauled in 
Clayton trucks and then sold to the grocers. That, he said, 
would be in violation of the law of Texas forbidding the hauling 
of traffic by trucks operated on the theory that they were haul- 
ing only the goods of their owners. Such return loads as the 
Clayton trucks hauled, he said, were bagging and things manu- 
factured by Clayton. 

Mr. Moore, for the cooperatives, said that the proposal of the 
railroads would give relief to the interior and give the railroad 
cotton to haul in competition with the combination of barges and 
trucks hauling for the port concentrators. 

Mr. Clayton said that under the proposed arrangement the 
railroads would load a few bales of cotton for an interior shipper, 
take them to a concentration. point and then carry the concen- 
trated and compressed cotton to the ports, while the port concen- 
trators would not be able to use anything other than the pro- 
posed 45 cent rate while their competitors would have the benefit 
of the highest minimum carrying the 25 cent rate. 

Reece Caudle, of the Arkansas commission, approved the 
proposals of the southwestern lines, saying that they offered a 
ray of hope for the interior cotton people for relief from the 
domination of the port concentrators. In answer to C. B. Bee, 
of the Oklahoma commission, the witness admitted there were 
inequalities in the proposal but he thought they could be elimi- 
nated without having them suspended and the interior shippers, 
in that way, deprived of the benefit for this season. 

After Alonzo Bennett, for the Memphis Cetton Exchange. 
had testified as to the movement of cotton in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, J. K. Moore, the man in charge of traffic for the 
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American Cotton Cooperative Association, which handles cot- 
ton taken off the market by the government as well as the 
cotton of its member associations, approved the plan of the 
southwestern railroads as affording the small man an oppor- 
tunity to compete with the larger interests, particularly the 
port interests. He said the association had no interest in any 
parge line, truck line or facility. The association, last year, 
he said, handled 952,000 bales of cotton grown in states con- 
tiguous to the Mississippi River, using barges when it found 
that, on the basis of the rail rates, it could handle no cotton. 
Rail service, he said, was preferred. 

Under the present set-up, he said, no man knew what rate 
his neighbor was paying, the same barge, he asserted, carrying 
cotion at rates ranging from 77 cents to $1.25 a bale, from 
Arkansas points to New Orleans. On the 100,000 bales moved 
to New Orleans by the association, he said the rate was about 
85 cents. It was not true, said he, that the small shipper could 
get as low a rate under the barge-truck combination as the one 
able to ship in large or barge lots. The existing situation, he 
said, was chaotic. The association’s hope, he said, was that the 
proposed rates would go into effect. 

Approval of the proposal was given by Carl R. Cunning- 
ham, Atlanta, Ga., representing the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and associations in the Carolina territory; 
Cc. T. Kilgore, Atlanta, Georgia Cotton Manufacturers; A. W. 
Fisher, Kanapolis, N. C., vice-president in charge of buying for 
Cannon mills; and C. W. Strickland, Greensboro, N. C., repre- 
senting twelve mills. Those, other than Mr. Cunningham, 
adopted his testimony. 

Carrier approval of the scheme of the southwestern rail- 
roads was voiced by H. L. Baird, general freight agent of the 
Nickel Plate, for the Central Freight Association lines, and W. 
L. Reeves, assistant to freight traffic manager of the Illinois 
Central. Mr. Larimore, who had general charge for the pro- 
posing lines, stated that the witness who would have approved 
the proposal on behalf of the rail lines of the Trunk Line As- 
sociation had had to leave the conference else he would have 
given approval in his own language. 


While Mr. Reeves gave approval to the general plan of the 
southwestern lines, he said he felt that the rate of 25 cents on 
a minimum of 65,000 pounds from Arkansas territory adjacent 
to Memphis was lower than the west side lines needed to go to 
get their share of the business. If the Commission permitted 
them to make a rate as low as that, he said, the Illinois Central 
would ask the privilege of making such a rate from Memphis 
to New Orleans. In answer to questions as to why the Illinois 
Central had not joined the west side lines in some of their 
proposals he said fourth section complications caused them to 
withhold their participation. On cross examination Mr. Reeves 
gave reasons why the Illinois Central felt it necessary to allow 
long hauls on small quantities of cotton to compress points and 
then gave those small quantities the benefit of carload rates 
from points of origin, hauls to some of the compress points 
being well over 165 miles on which the carrier performed less- 
than-carload service to the compress point and then got only 
the carload rate from the compress point to New Orleans. 
Canton, Miss., a compress point, about which much was later 
made by the opposition, he said, was an exception to the gen- 
eral rule concerning compression privileges. 


Cornelius Lynde, attorney for the American Barge Line, in 
a statement of the attitude of that carrier, said it was opposed 
to the rates because it deemed them less than compensatory 
and were injurious to that line. 

J. O. Gill, general freight agent of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern and the New Orleans Great Northern, approving the 
southern lines’ proposal, said that those carriers desired to 
meet the truck competition, which, he said, was extremely 
severe in this territory by making the proposed rates effective 
for single-line hauls. For joint-line hauls, he said, he thought 
they were too low. He said that unless the railroads for which 
he was speaking got a fair share of cotton to haul this season, 
he did not see how they were going to pay even their taxes 
this fall. 

C. A. Mitchell, assistant manager of the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau, speaking for the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
and other New Orleans cotton interests, opposed the proposals 
of both the east and west side lines on account of what he 
deemed their unfairness to the port interests. Among other 
things, he pointed out the Illinois Central tariffs would allow 
the hauling of small quantities of flat or uncompressed cotton 
from Michigan City, Miss., just south of the Tennessee boun- 
dary, to Canton, Miss., compression there, and movement to 
New Orleans at the compressed carload rate for a car revenue 
of $112.50, while a carload of flat cotton from the same point 
of origin, with no transit privileges, would cost the port con- 
centrator $145 a car. 
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All the port concentrators were asking, said the witness in 
answer to a question by Commissioner Aitchison, was an ap- 
propriate carload flat cotton rate to match the carload com- 
pressed cotton rate as a substitute for the rate situation de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. 


HIGHWAY AND BUILDING CONGRESS 

The American Road Builders’ Association has announced 
that national organizations representing every phase of highway 
and building activity will participate in the highway and build- 
ing congress to be held in Detroit, Mich., in the week of January 
16, 1933. It said the purpose of the congress was to devise a co- 
ordinated program of future activities that would lead to im- 
mediate improvement in national economic affairs as related to 
highways and building. Simultaneously with the congress there 
will be an exhibition of highway and building materials and 
equipment at the Detroit Municipal Airport. 


CONTRACT MOTOR REGULATION 
(Continued from page 322) 
mon carrier trucks offering their services and rates “with- 
out discrimination.” The best of them may not indulge 
in discrimination, but many of them do. They can do it 
because they are not regulated, and the fact that they do 
it is one of the things that are inducing shippers to be 
more favorably disposed toward regulation. 


AIRPLANE PRODUCTION 


Air planes manufactured in the United States in the first 
six months of 1932 totaled 722, of which 351 were for domestic 
civil use, it is announced by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. The 351 airplanes built 
for civil use in this country during the period January 1 to 
June 30 included 264 monoplanes, 71 biplanes and 16 auto- 
giros. Of the monoplanes, the majority were landplanes of 
the one, two or three place open cockpit type, and of the biplanes 
the majority were one to five place open cockpit landplanes. 

Of the airplanes produced from January 1 to June 30, 
the total of 722 was divided as follows: 351 for domestic civil 
use, 325 for military delivery and 46, including civil and mili- 
tary, for delivery to purchasers in foreign countries. The report 
is based on a record of Department of Commerce licenses, iden- 
tification marks issued for unlicensed airplanes, and reports 
as to military and export production for aircraft manufactured 
between January 1 and June 30. There is a possibility, how- 
ever, that there still may be a few aircraft manufactured 
within that period for which licenses or identification marks 
have not yet been sought. 


INCREASE IN AIR TRAVEL 


Passengers carried by United Air Lines in regular trans- 
port service the first six months of this year represented an 
increase of 130 per cent over the number carried in the same 
period last year. In July, the company’s planes carried 10,700 
revenue passengers, an increase of 1,700 over the previous 
month. It was the first time that any air line had transported 
more than 10,000 passengers in a month, according to officials 
of the company, and was taken to indicate that the increase 
in air travel shown in the first half of the year would be 
maintained or bettered in the last half. 

A new record for long distance commercial air transport 
operations is claimed by United Air Lines, whose fleet of one 
hundred passenger and mail aircraft completed 99.8 per cent of 
the 1,127,278 miles scheduled for July. On its coast-to-coast 
route, United planes flew all but 1,100 miles of 670,396 miles 
scheduled between New York and San Francisco, half the mile- 
age being flown at night. The company also attained a new air 
traffic peak in July, when its volume of 10,700 passengers made 
it the first air line to exceed 10,000 passengers in one month. 


AIR CARRIAGE STATISTICS 


Scheduled air transport services operating in the United 
States flew 22,201,395 miles and carried 217,274 passengers 
and 441,137 pounds of express the first six months of 1932, 
according to the results from a preliminary survey made by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Commerce. 

The number of passengers carried represented an increase 
of 47,458 over the number carried during the first six months 
of 1931. There was also an increase of 4,072,227 in the number 
of miles flown and 13,659,827 in the number of passenger miles 
flown (a passenger mile being the equivalent of one passenger 
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flown one mile). A total of 441,137 pounds of express was Car- 
ried during the first six months of 1932, as compased with the 
247,422 pounds for the first six months of 1931. In both air 
express totals privately carried freight was excluded. 

Figures made public by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce covering the same period differ somewhat from the gov- 
ernment figures. Passengers carried on air transport lines in 
the first six months of 1932 totaled 223,834, according to a re- 
port issued by that body. This represents an increase of nearly 
30 per cent as compared with the first half of 1931, when 
176,143 passengers were carried. A total of 26,035.920 miles 
were scheduled and 23,633,036 miles were flown during the first 
six months of 1932, an increase of approximately 30 per cent 
as compared with the same period in 1931 when 19,118,857 
miles were scheduled and 18,242,475 miles flown. 

Air mail poundage in 1932 ran between 4 and 5 per cent 
less than 1931 up to June 1. The month of June brought the 
total for the first half to 4,232,767 pounds or 6.4 per cent under 
the amount carried during the same period last year. 

Air express poundage totaling 668,250 was reported during 
the first six months of this year, an increase of 72 per cent 
as compared with the same period of 1931. 

Unlike, other years, mileage flown, which reached a total 
or 4,137,000 miles in Marchr has remained at practically that 
same level each succeeding month. No new lines have opened 
operations and extension of routes and schedules has been offset 
by consolidations. This makes the steady increase in passenger 
and express volume more significant. 

An average of 37,305 passengers were carried each month, 
but June traffic totaling 47,573 passengers exceeded the aver- 
age by more than 10,000. 

According to figures received in the June report, the air 
lines now employ a total of 6,444 persons. The total is broken 
down as follows: Eleven per cent pilots, 32 per cent mechanics 
and riggers, 8 per cent, traffic solicitors, office workers, 21 per 
cent, and unskilled labor, 28 per cent. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


“Over 240 different commodities are known to have been 
carried by ‘air express’ during the calendar year of 1930,” says 
a bulletin on “Commodities Moved by Air Transportation,” pre- 
pared by Frederick Haag, Jr., and issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Admitting the inadequacy of records from which to obtain 
an accurate picture of the volume of air traffic, Mr. Haag makes 
an appeal for the keeping of such records by air operators and 
the ground operators who transport shipments from and to the 
planes. 

Such information, he said, would be of inestimable value 
in the constructive development of air transport service. He 
suggests that the records cover the kind of commodity, num- 
ber of packages, the poundage of each commodity transported, 
as well as the point of origin and destination. 

“It is believed that with the progress that is being made 
in this direction future studies will be able to impart more 
quantative information,” said he. 

“As reported, there are about 25 commodities that seem 
to be most frequently shipped by air. These shipments origi- 
nated in different parts of the country and are as follows, listed 
in order of number of shipments: papers—Chicago, New York, 
Seattle, Los Angeles; films—Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Universal City; merchandise—New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles; printed matter— 
San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit; dresses—New York, Chicago; 
electric goods—Chicago, New York; jewelry—Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; photographs—Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle; parts (kind not stated)—Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Detroit; electric parts—Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New York; samples (kind not stated)—New York, 
Boston, San Francisco; records (kind not stated)—-Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Cleveland; auto parts—Detroit, Cleveland; plates— 
Chicago, Detroit; furs—New York, Chicago; wearing apparel— 
New York, Boston; cuts—Chicago, New York; manuscript— 
New York, San Francisco; advertising matter—Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles; hardware—Cleveland, New York, Chicago; 
cut flowers, gardenias, orchids—Chicago, New York, Seattle, San 
Francisco; fabrics—New York; coats—New York, Chicago; blue- 
prints—Seattle, Detroit, Newark, Chicago; silk—New York; con- 
tents not stated—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, New- 
ark, Oakland, Seattle, Portland, Oregon. 

“A number of commodities were regularly shipped; for ex- 
ample, films, samples, cut flowers, electrical goods, machine 
parts, merchandise, and printed matter. Approximately 100 
pounds of newspapers were sent daily in two regions. One air 
transport company in the middle west has been operating a regu- 
lar delivery of newspapers to summer resorts for several years, 


and the airplane division of a large motor company is reported 
to have carried over 2,400,000 pounds in 1929 for its own use. 
This company stated that it ‘carried its express by its own planes 
and had not gone in for outside business.’ This last statement 
is made merely to show the extent of the air express forwarded 
by a private carrier, who still is, so far as known, the only op. 
erator whose service is restricted entirely to freight and ex- 
press transportation. 


Development of Air Express 


“The development of air express has been by a process of 
infiltration, rather than by direct organized efforts on the part 
of air transport operators to obtain shipments. There is now 
plenty of evidence that concerted efforts are being made to go 
after this business; not only by reducing rates (1), but also by 
the increasing cooperation of various companies performing the 
‘ground service’ (2) operation. These companies in some cases 
further assist the air transport operators by soliciting air express, 
It is noted that a number of air transport operators have re- 
cently made contracts whereby they carry merchandise from air- 
port to airport. Packages are delivered to the planes at the re- 
ceiving end by a ‘ground service’ company and the same opera- 
tor takes them at the destination and delivers them to the ad- 
dressee. This service is more or less recent and figures are 
necessarily limited, with one exception, regarding the kind of 
commodity that is handled by this comparatively new type of 
service. 


“It is believed that the development of ‘ground service’ is 
rapidly assisting the development of air express. It is noted 
that a ‘ground service’ company has recently expanded its op- 
erations to a number of important cities all over the country, 
and because of this expansion has discontinued the maintenance 
of a general record of commodities transported, leaving this to 
local air transport operators. The importance of keeping rec- 
ords by air transport operators is thus emphasized. 

“The development of what is known as ‘ground operation’ 
is steadily moving forward. Much has been and is being done 
in the construction of airports and the marking of airways, 
mapping, lighting, etc. As the macadam and hard surface road 
has done for the automobile, so will the improved airways pro- 
mote the use of the airplane. Every air transport operator will 
become a potential air express carrier, if for no other reason 
than to use older planes that have been superseded by speedier 
and otherwise improved machines, and thereby keep down over- 
head expenses. * * * 

“The air transport operator today is face to face with the 
problem of determining what lines of commodities should be 
solicited with the greatest likelihood of profitable results. Stud- 
ies to determine the kind of merchandise that will bear the 
higher rates as a penalty for speed seems to be the important 
economic phase of the air express business. Apparently the 
‘ground service’ companies are shouldering this responsibility 
in their efforts to solicit air express by their store-door pickup 
and delivery service.” 


RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


Class I railroads the middle of June had 1,047,483 employes, 
a decrease of 20.49 per cent as compared with June last year, 
according to statistics compiled from carrier reports by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. In May, the preceding 
month, the number of employes totaled 1,081,596. A year ago in 
July the total was 1,309,793, which was a decrease of 14.49 per 
cent as compared with July, 1930. The reports for June this 
year indicated the lowest railroad employment since the decline 
in employment set in. The number of employes in June, by 
groups, with the percentage decrease in each instance as com- 
pared with June, 1931, follow: 


Executives, officials and staff assistants......... 13,596 *12.27 
Professional, clerical and general............... 184,282 *17.86 
Maintenance of way and structures.............. 233,848 *24.58 
Maintenance of equipment and stores............ 273,015 *20.56 
Transportation (other than train, engine and 

EE, 355 a.vdbnd cee enaenedeKees Dina eee aaa 133,012 *17.76 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and 7 

HOStETS) 2... ccc ccecscccsccssscccccccseseves 13,850 *21.45 
Transportation (train and engine service)........ 195,880 *19,87 


*Decrease, per cent. 


RAIL WAGE REDUCTION 


Executves of some twenty railroads met in Chicago August 
18 to discuss the advisability and necessity for another wage 


cut, or at least a continuation of the present ten per cent re- 
duction, which was agreed to by the men for one year. After 
the meeting a statement was given out to the effect the wage 
question was one of the economic problems discussed and that 
it was to be further considered at a meeting to be called later. 
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‘To talk of many things : 
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Illinois —— is an important handler of all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, livestock, forest products, grain and all 
other commodities through its Western gateways—Omaha, 


Sioux City and Albert Lea. 


The Reasons— 


Direct routes. 


On time and convenient schedules. 





Service Bureau maintaining complete daily 
record of every car. 


Courteous, efficient service—always 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any —_ question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of | experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 

desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Shipping— Attempts of Conference Steamship Companies 
Through Preferential Contract Rates to Coerce Shippers 
into Patronizing Conference Lines Exclusively 


Japan.—Question: The Trans-Pacific Freight Conference of 
Japan and the Japan-Atlantic Coast Freight Conference have 
requested shippers to sign a contract by which shippers are 
to confine their shipments to the Conference lines, otherwise 
have to pay the non-contract rate, which is some 35 per cent 
higher than the contract rate. The conferences’ purpose for 
doing this is to expel the competing outsiders. 

In our opinion this sort of contract is an offense against 
the U. S. Shipping Act of 1916, but in the meantime we are told 
that there was this spring a lawsuit in a similar case between 
the United States Steamship Company and the North Atlantic 
Conference, and that a judgment was given by the Supreme 
Court against the former. We wonder if this is true. We de- 
sire to confirm the authenticity of the decision, and if it is 
true we wish to hear on what ground the decision was made. 

Answer: We believe the case in question is United States 
Navigation Co. vs. Cunard S. S. Co., Ltd., et al. Case No. 296, 
October term United States Supreme Court, 1931. The bill 
of complaint as described by the court stated in part: 


The petitioner . . . operated steamships for the carriage of gen- 
eral cargo between the port of New York and specified foreign ports. 
The respondents are corporations also engaged in foreign commerce 
between the United States and specified foreign countries, carrying 
ninety-five per cent of the general cargo trade from North Atlantic 
ports in the United States to the ports of Great Britain and Ire- 
land .. . Respondents have entered into and are engaged in a com- 
bination and conspiracy to restrain the foreign trade and commerce 
of the United States in respect of the carriage of general cargo from 
the United States to the foreign ports named, with the object and 
purpose of driving the petitioner and all others not parties to the 
combination out of, and monopolizing, such trade and commerce. 
The conspiracy involves the establishment of a general tariff rate 
and a lower contract rate, the latter to be available only to shippers 
who agree to confine their shipments to the lines of respondents. . 
the sole consideration being their effect as a coercive measure... 
The respondents have put into effect what is called a scheme of 
joint patronage contracts, by which shippers are required to agree 
to ship exclusively by their lines, and to refrain from offering any 
shipments fo petitioner. Unless they so agree, the shippers are 
forced to pay the far higher general tariff rates. This plan is re- 
sorted to for the purpose of coercing shippers to deal exclusively 
with respondents and refrain from shipping by vessels of the peti- 
Gomer... 


The lower court had dismissed the complaint principally on 
the ground that the matters complained of were within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States Shipping Board, 
under the Shipping Act of 1916. The Supreme Court affirmed 
the decree, stating that in the state of the record in that case 
the primary jurisdiction of the Board had not been superseded 
by the decision in Eden Mining Co. vs. Bluefields Fruit & S. S. 
Co., 1 U. S. S. B. 41, as contended by complainant. In the 
Eden case an individual steamship company, and not a con- 
ference of companies, had extended the preferential rate to 
shippers who signed the exclusive-patronage contract. The 
Board stated: 


Under the statute, the complainants, as members of the ship- 
ping public, are entitled to have their shipments carried at the same 
rates as other patrons who receive identical service. This right at- 
taches to each individual transportation transaction as such, and is 
not to be predicated upon any condition imposed by the respondent 
restricting the complainants’ freedom of choice as to what carrier 
7 should elect to patronize in connection with subsequent ship- 
ments. 


The steamship company relied somewhat upon United States 
vs. Prince Line, Ltd., 200 Fed. Rep. 230, wherein it was held 
that the practice of foreign carriers in giving preferred rates 
to all shippers who patronized their lines exclusively was not 
a violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. The Board stated 


this case was not applicable for the reason that in the Prince 
Line case the issue was not one of discrimination between 
shippers, as in the Eden case, but involved the propriety of 
carriers combining to prevent competition by other lines. It’ 
further pointed out that the subsequent passage of the ship- 
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ping act condemning this practice also indicated the case cited 
was not in point, and further, that the United States Supreme 
Court in 242 U. S. 537, 37 S. Ct. Rep. 233, had refused to affirm 
the lower court’s decision in the Prince Line case. The infer. 
ence is clear, it seems to us, therefore, that if one of these con- 
ference exclusive-patronage contract cases should be brought 
before the Board the practice would be condemned as in the 
Eden case. This finds support, we think, in the expression of 
the court in Menachio et al. vs. Ward et al., 27 Fed. 529: 


The vice of the discrimination here is that it is calculated to coerce 
all those who have occasion to employ common carriers between New 
York and Cuba from employing such agencies as may offer. Its 
tendency is to deprive the public of their legitimate opportunities 
to obtain carriage on the best terms they can. If it is tolerated, it 
will result practically in giving defendants a monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade between these places . .. Manifestly it is enforced by 
defendants in order to discourage all others from attempting to 
serve the public as carriers between these places. Such discrimina- 
tion is not only unreasonable but is odious. 


The foregoing principle would seem to hold good whether 
the discrimination be practiced by a single company or by 
conference companies. The restraining influence is present in 
either case, though perhaps to a lesser degree in the case of 
conference lines than independent lines. 


Liability of Carriers for Refusal to Permit Inspection of Goods 
Authorized by Shipper in Bill of Lading 


Louisiana.—Question: Kindly advise who is liable in the 
following case: 

The consignee at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, shipped two car- 
loads of Irish potatoes to the consignee at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
specified Southern Railway delivery. The only routing inserted 
in the bill of lading was “Southern Railway delivery,” but in 
the body of the bill of lading the notation, “inspection to be 
allowed,” was shown. 

The two carloads of potatoes arrived in Cincinnati over the 
Cc. C. C. & St. L., and because of this, inspection .was not 
allowed. The consignee refused the shipment, using the argu- 
ment that inspection not having been allowed, he could not 
accept same. The shipment was sold, the price brought being 
short of freight. 

This shipment of potatoes was bought on contract basis 
and the market was not figured at all in the delivery. It seems 
that upon the arrival of this shipment in Cincinnati the market 
had dropped considerably and it is our idea that the consignee, 
in refusing this shipment, refused on account of the low market, 
using the incorrect delivery and not being allowed to inspect 
car phase, as his excuse for non-acceptance. Your advice and 
any citations will be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: If, under the contract of sale, the consignee of 
the potatoes was entitled to an inspection of the goods, and 
if the misrouting of the shipment was the proximate cause 
of the refusal of the potatoes, in that it resulted in a justifiable 
refusal of the delivering carrier to permit inspection, the car- 
rier responsible for the misrouting of the two cars is, in our 
opinion, liable in damages for the difference between the mar- 
ket value of the goods at the time of their arrival and the 
amount received for the goods, less the amount of the freight 
charges, if they have not been paid. 

So far as the liability of the carrier is concerned, we are 
of the opinion that it may be considered, in the absence of 
positive proof to the contrary, that the refusal to allow inspec- 
tion of the goods by the consignee, to which inspection he was 
apparently entitled under the contract of sale and the terms 
of the bill of lading, was the proximate cause of the loss which 
the shipper sustained. 


The difference between the price received at the sale of the 
potatoes and the contract price is not recoverable, unless at 
the time the potatoes were delivered to the carrier for trans- 
portation the carrier was advised of the fact that the goods 
had been sold at a specified price. Missouri, etc., R. Co. vs. 
McLean, 118 S. W. 161. 

We are unable to locate decisions of the courts specifically 
in point. However, see Mitchell vs. Mo. Pac., 206 N. W. 12, 
and Burkenroad Goldsmith Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. Co., 70 Sou. 44, 
in which cases it is held that the consignee has the right of 
inspection. Also, Missouri, etc., R. Co. vs. Hopkins, 113 S. W. 
306, in which it was held that where the contract between 2 
buyer and a seller that the buyer should have the right to 
inspect the goods before acceptance was communicated to the 
carrier, and it refused to allow inspection, which resulted in 
a refusal to accept, and plaintiff: allowed the consignee to 
handle the goods on consignment, thereby realizing a sum less 
than the contract price, the carrier was liable for the difference 
between the sum received and the contract price. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Description Not Limited by 
Rate Item Nor by Governing Classification Covers All 
Articles Answering That Description 


Utah.—Question: A commodity rate item names, among 
other articles of sugar making machinery, beet pilers. This 
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GREAT NORTHERN 


: Ship all the way to and from California via the expanded Great North- 

: ern freight service. It means greater efficiency and speed, particularly 

5 between such points as St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winnipeg, Port- 

, land, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Klamath Falls, Sacramento, Oakland, 

| San Francisco and intermediate points. Through merchandise cars 
operated to and from the Pacific Northwest and California. 






RIDE A FAMOUS TRAIN—The Empire Builder symbolizes the 
dynamic character of James J. Hill. It is the ultimate in modern travel 
comfort, convenience and safety. Its route is along 10 great Western 
rivers, and it includes 60 daylight miles along Glacier National Park. 


Inquire about the many low-cost trips that you now may take on this 
splendid train—and about the numerous bargain fares to all points on 
the Great Northern system. This is the year of bargain travel. 


Route of | the famous 
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rate is sought to be applied to shipment of beet dumps which 
are not specifically provided for in the item. However, the 
manufacturer considers a beet piler and a beet dump the same 
thing, as evidence the following: 


In reply to your letter of the 13th, wish to advise that in our 
opinion any commodity rate that applies on a beet piler should also 
be applicable on a beet dump, for the reason that these machines 
are both used for loading beets from the farmers’ wagons into the 
railroad cars, and during the process each of them removes the dirt, 
leaves, and other trash that accumulates in the beets at the time 
they are loaded in the farmers’ wagons or trucks, returning the tare 
to the farmers. 


The Classification cannot be referred to for clarification, 
as neither of these are provided for specifically therein. They 
are identified as loading elevators under the classification. 

The commodity tariff carries the usual clause that items 
are specific and rates do not apply on analogous articles. 

In your opinion could a shipment billed as beet dumps move 
under the commodity rate on beet pilers? It is our contention 
that the entry in the commodity tariff might properly cover 
both, as they are enough alike in their construction and func- 
tion so that the term might be used interchangeably. The com- 
modity item does not stipulate portable beet pilers, so a sta- 
tionary beet piler would be entitled to the rate. A stationary 
beet piler might just as well be termed a beet elevator or beet 
dump. 

Subsequent to the time shipment in question moved a new 
entry was put in the commodity rate item for “beet dumps,” 
which was shown as a reduction. 

Answer: The Commission has held that commodity rate 
items are to be strictly applied and that unless an article falls 
within the strict terms of the commodity rate the class rate 
must be applied. See Ekstrum vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 152 
I. C. C. 289. 

The Commission has also held that commodity tariffs must 
be read in the light of the governing classification. Grosjean 
Rice Milling Co. vs. Director General, 89 I. C. C. 395. 

Furthermore, in the case last referred to, the Commission 
said that when neither the commodity rate item nor the govern- 
ing classification discloses a contrary intention the commodity 
rate applies to articles embraced within that description. It 
is, therefore, a question of fact whether a beet dump is a beet 


piler. If so, the commodity rate in question is, in our opinion, 
applicable. 
Reconsignment—Surrender of Bill of Lading as Condition 


Precedent 


Alabama.—Question: If a shipment is prepared to destina- 
tion, and request is made to reconsign it, is it necessary to file 
the inbound bill of lading? If this is not done can a shipper 
demand protection of the through rate? 

Answer: Under the caption “Conditions,” appearing in the 
reconsigning rules of the several carriers, the following appears: 


The services herein authorized are subject to the following con- 
ditions: On “straight’’ consignments the original bill of lading should 
be surrendered or other proof of ownership established. Except as 
otherwise provided in Rule 16, on shipments consigned ‘‘To Order” 
an order to divert or reconsign under these rules will not be effec- 
tive until the original bill of lading is surrendered for cancellation, 
endorsement or exchange or in its absence, satisfactory bond of 
indemnity executed in lieu thereof or other approved security given. 


However, in Morse Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., un- 
reported opinion 1919, the Commission held that where the 
carrier’s. representative effected diversion of lumber without 
demanding the surrender of the bill of lading or a bond of 
indemnity required for protection against an adverse claimant, 
it could not later plead the rule contained in its tariff requir- 
ing surrender of the bill of lading or a bond of indemnity. 


Routing and Misrouting—Ratification by Shipper of Carrier’s 
Routing by Acceptance of Bill of Lading Prepared by Car- 
rier’s Agent 
Alabama.—Question: If the railroad agent routes a ship- 

ment of his own accord without routing instructions from the 

shipper and issues a bill of lading showing a route and the 
lowest rate is not via the indicated route, and shipper did not 
sign the bill of lading, or authorize the route on bill of lading, 
are carriers responsible? Kindly quote any rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the questions involved. 
Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 

sion’s decision in Omar Leach vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 152 

I. C. C. 397. The complainant alleged therein that it was the 

intention that the shipment should move over the lowest rated 

route and the representative of the shipper who signed and 
accepted the bill of lading, which was prepared by the Car- 
rier’s agent, testified that he had nothing to do with the routing 
but left it to the agent. The defendants did not deny the facts 
as alleged by complainant, nor offer any defense other than the 
contention that the bill of lading constituted the contract of 
carriage and that having accepted it with the routing shown 
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complainant was bound by it. The Commission in this cage 
quotes from its decision in Brownyard vs. Union P. R. Co., 148 
I. C. C. 444, to the effect that while a bill of lading signed and 
accepted by the shipper is strong presumptive evidence that 
the shipper designated the routing, this presumption may be 
rebutted by clear evidence to the contrary. It then held that, 
as in the Brownyard case, defendants practically conceded that 
the agent of the originating carrier was responsible for the 
routing, the shipment had been misrouted. In the instant case, 
we have the further fact that the carrier’s agent executed a 
bill of lading containing conflicting provisions, i. e., a rate which 
did not apply via the route specified in the bill of lading, which 
fact in itself would place liability on the carrier for misrouting 
the shipment. 

The fact that the bill of lading was not signed by the 
shipper is of no significance, as the acceptance of the bill of 
lading without signing it is an acceptance of the provisions 
thereof by the shipper, i. e., tantamount to its execution by 
signing. 

Demurrage—Written vs. Oral Notice of Constructive Placement 

—Ratification of Agreement by Company Purchasing Com- 

pany Entering into Agreement 


Indiana.—Question: We have received the July 23rd, 1932, 
issue of the Traffic World, and have noted, under the caption, 
“Demurrage—Written vs. Oral Notice of Constructive Place. 
ment,” the answer to our letter regarding verbal constructive 
placement notices. 

Another feature of this dispute is, to be exact, that the 
company which agreed to accept verbal notices from the X 
Railroad Company was liquidated in December, 1930, our com- 
pany having purchased that company at that time. This de- 
murrage accrued in February, 1931, subsequent to the consoli- 
dation of the two companies and the arrangement for verbal 
constructive placement notices was performed by the repre. 
sentative of the X Railroad Company, although, according to our 
understanding, such an arrangement was canceled when our 
company purchased the company with whom the arrangement 
for verbal notices of constructive placement was entered into. 

We are unable to locate a decision pertaining to this sub- 
ject and would like to have your views as to whether or not 
such verbal constructive notices were legal for the new com- 
pany on demurrage accruing under the new ownership. 

Answer: In our opinion the acceptance of verbal notice of 
constructive placement as to shipments received at the point 
or points at which the company purchased by your company 
received cars constituted a ratification of the agreement entered 
into between the carrier and that company for verbal notices 
of constructive placement as to such cars, but not as to cars 
received by your company at other points. 

We can locate no decisions of the courts or Commission in 
point. 

Demurrage—Empty Cars Placed on Orders But Not Used in 
Transportation Service 


Idaho.—Question: We would greatly appreciate your opinion 
on the following demurrage problem. 

A certain shipper ordered a refrigerator 
potatoes for interstate movement. 

The car was spotted for loading at 1:00 p. m., February ist, 
and before loading could be completed there came a blizzard, 
blocking the highway with snowdrifts and also forming snow- 
drifts on the railroad right of way, making it impossible to get 
to car either by truck or team and wagon. 

After the snow had been cleared away by the carrier’s em- 
ployes, the shipper was advised by the state inspector to un- 
load the potatoes on account liable to have been frosted while 
held in car. 

Unloading was completed and car released at 5:00 p. m., 
February 14th and the carriers have presented a bill for $43.00 
for demurrage, based on four days, at $2.00 per day, and seven 
days at $5.00 per day. 

In view of the fact that the snow was drifted on the car- 
rier’s right of way at the point where the car was spotted, and 
on account of the low freezing temperature existing during this 
period, we feel that this demurrage charge should be canceled. 

On January 27, 1909, the rule in Supplement No. 2 to Tariff 
Circular 15-A, entitled, ““Demurrage on Interstate Shipments, 
was amended by adding thereto the following: 

It is not permissible to provide that demurrage may be refunded 
or waived in case of inclement weather and leave it to the judgment 
of some person to determine what constitutes inclement weather. 
It is permissible to provide that demurrage charges shall be waived 
or refunded in case of weather interference of such severity as to 
damage the freight in handling it into or from the car, or when 
shipment is frozen so as to prevent or seriously hinder unloading, 
or when because of flood or high water, or snowdrifts, which it is the 
carrier’s duty to remove, it is impracticable to get to car for loading 
or unloading. 

For your information will quote a portion of the carrier's 
agent letter to the shipper: 


car for loading 
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ERIE SERVES ALL INDUSTRIES 


From Ship-side to Factory 
From Factory to Dealer . . via ERIE 


Most of the rubber manufacturers use the 
Erie not only to bring the crude from ship- 
side New York to their doors but also to 
speed the manufactured goods to domestic 
and foreign markets. And those who supply 
the rubber manufacturers with machinery, 
equipment and raw material also find it pays 
to route their shipments via Erie. 


East and west from the Akron district spreads 
the great Erie Railroad System serving the 
important distributing centers such as Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Buffalo and New York. 
Junctions conveniently located connect the 
Erie with other systems to serve the balance 
of the United States and Canada. 


RONTERYeY >, 


Erie does more than merely speed freight over 
the rails; it handles it the way you would like 
to have it handled ... promptly and carefully. 
Erie has located its freight stations where 
they will serve both the shipper and the con- 
signee most satisfactorily. For example in 
New York, Erie’s modern pier warehouses 
offer safe, economical storage for both incom- 
ing and outgoing goods. It’s the convenient 
Erie facilities that give the additional value 
to Erie service. 


The Erie representative who calls on you can 
show you how to get the most for your ship- 
ping dollars. Consult him—he’s a m-i-g-h-t-y 
good man to know. 
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I have asked our Demurrage Bureau to cancel the demurrage 
assessed on account extreme cold weather and snowdrifts on our 
right of way during the time the potatoes remained in the cars 
and your man, Mr. ——, advised he could not finish loading the 
cars or unload same without serious injury to the potatoes account 
severe cold weather and snowdrifts but they decline to do this, 
advising the investigation made by their traveling representative 
indicates these two cars were ordered for loading and by reason 
of weather interference were unloaded and at a later date on another 
order reloaded and billed out. Therefore they are not in a position to 
cancel the charges. 


Answer: If, as appears to be the fact, the potatoes which 
had been loaded into the car were unloaded therefrom and the 
car was returned empty to the carrier, the provisions of Sec- 
tion B, of Rule 6, of the Uniform Demurrage Rules, is applic- 
able. This section reads: ‘When empty cars placed on orders 
are not used in transportation service, demurrage will be 
charged from actual or constructive placement until released, 
with no free time allowance.” 

In this connection see Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Co. vs. Belt Ry. Co. of Chattanooga, 51 I. C. C. 447. 


Liability of Shipper for Injury Caused by Trucking Company 


New York-—Question: We understand that, sometime ago, 
one of your issues of The Traffic World contained a court de- 
cision concerning the proper placement of liability should a 
truck carrier injure an individual. 

We have been informed that the article in your magazine 
held that a shipper would be responsible. Frankly, this does 
not seem possible to us, and if such court decision was actually 
rendered, could you advise whether or not it has since been re- 
versed upon appeal? 

Any information you can give us concerning the final dis- 
position and the date on which the article appeared would be 
very much appreciated. 

Answer: We are not aware of such a decision of the courts 
as that to which you refer. Our views are as expressed in the 
answer to Washington, on page 76 of the July 9, 1932, Traffic 
World, under the caption, “Liability of Shipper for Injury 
Caused by Trucking Company” and our answer to Ohio on page 
262 of the August 6, 1932, Traffic World, under the same cap 
tion. It is probable that you have in mind the articles under 
the caption, “Shipping by Truck,” on page 66 of the July 9, 
ee World, and page 108 of the July 16, 1932, Traffic 

orld. 


Conversion—Liability of Carrier for Delivery on Unindorsed Bill 
of Lading 


New York.—Question: An order notify shipment was for- 
warded by one of the lines operating through the Panama Canal 
to a Pacific coast port of the United States. The order notify 
bill of lading, through error, was not indorsed nor placed 
through the bank, but was sent directly to the customer with 
the invoice. 

The bill of lading was indorsed by the truckman to whom 
it had been given to pick up the shipment with the signature of 
the shipper and his name underneath it, and the material de- 
livered to the party to be notified, who went into the receiver’s 
hands almost immediately thereafter. 

What liability, if any, exists with the steamship company 
who delivered this shipment without the indorsement of the 
party to be notified? Also what liability is there against the 
representative of the truckman who, without authority, indorsed 
the order notify bill of lading with the name of the party to 
whose order it was forwarded? 

Answer: It has been held that where an order notify bill 
of lading contains a provision to the effect that the surrender 
of the original order bill of lading properly indorsed shall be 
required before the delivery of the property, the shipper’s mis- 
take in sending the original bill of lading instead of the memo- 
randum bill direct to the order notify party unindorsed does 
not relieve the carrier from requiring it to be properly indorsed 
before delivery of the shipment to the order notify party. See 
Keystone Grape Co. vs. Hustis, 122 N. E. 269 (Mass.); Voghel 
vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 103 N. E. 286; First National 
Bank vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Co., 136 
Pac. 792; and Judson vs. M. & St. L., 154 N. W. 506. 

We presume that the order notify bill of lading covering 
the shipment in question contained such a provision. If so, 
under the decisions cited above, the steamship company is 
liable in conversion in not requiring the surrender of the order 
notify bill of lading properly indorsed, it being our opinion 
that the fact that the truckman’s name apperaed under the 
indorsement of the shipper should have put the carrier on notice 
that the bill of lading had not been properly indorsed by the 
shipper. 

It is also our opinion that the truckman is liable in con- 
version, conversion being any distinct act of dominion wrong- 
fully exerted over another’s personal property in denial of or 
inconsistent with his rights therein, such as the tortious taking 
of another’s chattels, or any wrongful exercise or assumption 
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of authority, personally or by procurement, over another's 
goods, depriving him of the possession, permanently or for an 
indefinite time. The act must be essentially tortious, but it is 
not essential to conversion sufficient to support the action of 
trover that the defendant should have the complete manucap- 
tion of the property, or that he apply the property to his own 
use, if he has exercised dominion over it in exclusion of, in 
defiance of, or inconsistent with the owner’s rights. 

Furthermore, one who aids and abets another in keeping 
property from its rightful owner is guilty of conversion, and the 
fact that he acted as agent for another is no excuse. Scott vs. 
Perkins, 48 Amer. Decisions 470; Mohr vs. Langan, 63 S. W. 
409; Kimball vs. Billings, 92 American Decisions 581. 


Damages—Measure of—Shipment Returned to Consignor With- 
out Tender of Delivery to Consignee 


Arkansdas.—Question: A shipment by express to an inter- 
state destination was lost in transit and found in a no mark 
bureau after claim had been filed for its full value. 

Without agreement by consignor to accept, the express com- 
pany returned it to consignor and demanded that claim be 
amended to actual amount of express charges paid outbound 
and inbound. 

Owing to delay in tracing, the shipper had no opportunity to 
replace the shipment to his customer, therefore no opportunity 
to realize a profit on the transaction. 

Is not the measure of damage the amount that would have 
been realized, including of course profit, had the express com- 
pany fulfilled its contract and promptly delivered the ship- 
ment, plus such out of pocket expense as express charges pre- 
paid and such charges paid to the express company upon return 
of the shipment? 

Answer: In our opinion there was no conversion of the 
goods in the instant case, for the reason that a conversion by 
a common carrier or other bailee implies some wrongful act— 
a wrongful disposition or withholding of the property. To 
constitute conversion there must be an affirmative wrongful 
act, and mere nonfeasance or failure to perform a duty imposed 
by a contract or implied by law is not a conversion. There 
must be a wrongful taking or detention, an illegal use, misuse, 
or assumption of ownership. 

The subsequent return of the goods and acceptance by the 
owner and shipper thereof is in mitigation of the damages, 
the amount of which is to be determined, in our opinion, by 
the difference between the market value of the goods at des- 
tination at the time the goods should have been delivered, 
which may not equal the invoice price, but is the limit of 
value which may be used in arriving at the amount of damages 
recoverable, and the market value of the goods at the time 
they were returned to the shipper. 


Tariff Interpretation—Carload Arbitrary Not Applicable When 
Less-Than-Carload Base Rate Applied 


Michigan.—Question: Referring to the above subject, dis- 
cussed in the April 23rd and July 9th, 1932, issues of The Traffic 
World, in answer to New Jersey and Virginia. 

We have another version of the same problem, in connec- 
tion with a shipment of four pieces Derrick Boom, weighing 
16,580 pounds, to Bremerton, Washington. 

Derrick Booms are rated fourth class in less-than-carloads, 
and fifth class in carloads, minimum weight thirty-six thousand 
(36,000) pounds, in the Western Classification. 

The shipment occupied the full visible capacity of the car 
and was marked for L. C. L. shipment. : 

Bremerton takes Note 15 Rate Basis in North Coast Terri- 
torial Directory No. 40-C, Agent Toll’s I. C. C. 1298. On L. C. L. 
shipments the arbitrary is fourteen (14) cents, subject to 
circle reference 102, which provides for an arbitrary of twenty- 
eight and one-half (28.5) cents on pieces weighing between 
two thousand and ten thousand pounds. On carload shipments 
the arbitrary is 7 cents subject to circle reference 102, as in 
the case of less-than-carloads, except that when shipments move 
via car ferry circle reference 102 does not apply. On less- 
than-carload shipments moving via car ferry circle reference 
102 applies. 

We have been assessed a charge of twenty-eight and one- 
half (28.5) cents per hundred pounds over the Seattle rate, 
whereas we feel that the less-than-carload rates should apply 
to Seattle, plus the carload arbitrary of seven (7) cents, with 
a minimum of thirty-six thousand (36,000) pounds beyond 
Seattle. 

Your 
solicited. 

Answer: Unless the shipment in question moved via 4 
car ferry route specified in circle reference 103, an arbitrary 
of 28% cents a hundred pounds is applicable regardless 
of whether the carload or less-than-carload arbitrary is added 
to the base rate at Seattle. If, however, a shipment moves 
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via a car ferry route specified in circle reference 103, an 
arbitrary of 7 cents a hundred pounds beyond Seattle is ap- 
plicable if the shipment is a carload. In the instant case the 
shipment was a less-than-carload shipment, even though it occu- 
pied the full visible capacity of the car and is, therefore, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Section 1 of Rule 15 of the Con- 
solidated Classification, which provides that the charge for a 
car fully loaded must not exceed the charge for the same amount 
of freight if taken as a less-than-carload shipment. In our 
opinion, if the less-than-carload base rate to Seattle is to be 
applied, the less-than-carload arbitrary beyond must be applied, 
as the Commission has held that a rate made by use of an 
arbitrary added to a base rate is a through rate. It would be 
otherwise were the rate based on a combination of separate 
factors, in which event the sum of the less-than-carload rate 
to the base point on which the combination is made plus the 
carload rate beyond that point might be applied. In the in- 
stant case, either the through less-than-carload rate or the 
through carload rate must be applied, in our opinion. 


Tariff Interpretation—No Minimum Inbound Rate Named to 
Transit Milling Point, Although to Other Adjacent Points 
Taking Same Outbound Reshipping Rates 


Kentucky.—Question: Agent Speiden’s Tariff 133-F, I. C. C. 
1147, Supplement 80, effective April 1st, 1932, on page 12, in 
Item 1303-H, provides a minimum inbound rate to certain mill- 
ing points when the proportional or reshipping rates named in 
this tariff, outbound, are used, but no minimum is provided for 
on shipments milled at Owensboro, notwithstanding the fact 
that the rates from Owensboro to destinations in this tariff 
are the same as from Evansville and Henderson, to which points 
a minimum inbound rate is named. 

Kindly refer to rulings and advise us, if in your opinion, the 
minimum of 10%c named to Evansville and Henderson could 
be made to apply on inbound shipments to Owensboro. 

Answer: A note in Item 1303-J of Supplement 87 to Agent 
Speiden’s tariff 133-F, I. C. C. 1147 states that the purpose of 
this item is to prevent fourth section departures and the im- 
proper cutting of through rates by the use of the proportional 
rates named in tariff, as amended. 

Whether through oversight or by reason of the fact that it 
was not deemed necessary to include Owensboro in the list of 
points to which minimum weights are publsihed in Item 1303-J, 
the proportional rates named in Section 2 of the tariff apply, 
as per the provisions of Item 1303, on shipments moving through 
Owensboro but without reference to a minimum through rate, 
as in the case of other points from which the proportional 
rates in Section 2 apply. In the absence of the inclusion of 
Owensboro in Note 4 of Item 1303-J, it is not, in our opinion, 
proper to use the minimum rate of 10%c named therein to 
Evansville and Henderson, even though the proportional rates 
from Owensboro to destinations in the tariff are the same as 
from Evansville and Henderson. 


Liability of Carrier for Injury to Containers in Which Goods 
Delivered to Carrier for Transportation Are Packed 


New Jersey.—Question: Will you kindly advise if the rail- 
road or the carrier could be held responsible for damage to 
container, box or covering of a shipment in route. That is, 
provided the damage is done only to the box or the covering 
and no damage done whatever to the interior parts. 

In other words, if the shipper makes a shipment from one 
point to another, the contents arriving in good condition- but 
the exterior of the shipment becomes damaged requiring some 
expense to put it in good condition, could the carrier be held 
responsible? Kindly advise. 

Answer: Where goods intrusted to a carrier for shipment 
are injured through causes for which the carrier is responsible, 
the owner of the goods is entitled to recover the difference 
between the value of the goods at the time and place of de- 
livery in an uinjured condition and their value in the depre- 
ciated condition in which they were delivered, less the freight 
charges to the point of destination if they have not already 
been paid. 

The value at destination to be used as a basis for arriv- 
ing at the amount of damage is the market value, provided there 
is a market for the goods in question. 

The measure of damages for loss of or damage to an article 
having no market value is the value cf the article to the ship- 
per. St. L. I. M. & S. vs. Dague, 176 S. W. 138; St. L. & S. F. 
vs. Dunham, 129 Pac. 862. 

To authorize a recovery of special damages, i. e., such dam- 
ages as will not ordinarily flow from a loss or an injury of 
goods shipped, it is essential that at the time of shipment the 
peculiar circumstances from which special damages would arise 
because of loss or injury should be made known to the car- 
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rier. But, when such circumstances are made known to the 
carrier at the time the goods are delivered and accepted for 
transportation, special damages are recoverable. 

We can locate no case which specifically relates to the ques. 
tion involved. 

So far as the containers are concerned, the carrier would 
not be liable for ordinary wear and tear, we believe. 

However, the carrier would be liable for injury to the con- 
tainers beyond that caused by oridnary wear and tear in the 
course of transportation, if the injury thereto results in a 
depreciation in the value of the shipment. 

If, however, the sale price or the market value if one exists, 
whichever is used in arriving at the amount of the carrier's 
liability, does not include the value of the containers for re. 
shipping purposes, such value is, in our opinion, that which 
would fall under the head of special damages, the recovery 
of which is dependent upon notice being given to the carrier at 
the time goods are delivered to the carrier that such damages 
will follow from the negligent transportation thereof. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of 
Transit Tariff 


Nebraska.—Question: A grain transit tariff carries an in- 
termediate application reading as follows: 


Intermediate Rule in 


Where transit rates and privileges are not specifically provided 
to or from intermediate stations, the transit rates and privileges to 
or from such intermediate stations will be the same as _ provided 
under the transit rules to or from the next more distant station to 
which or from which transit rates and privileges are named in tariff, 
as amended. 


Under the provisions of the tariff, grain originating at point 
A may be stored in transit at point X and reforwarded therefrom 
to point D, as per the following diagram: 


From At To 


Does the above quoted intermediate application permit stor- 
age in transit at either point B or point C when originating at 
point A and finally destined point D? 

Also advise whether this intermediate application is pub- 
lished in the form specified in the requirements of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Answer: In our opinion the provisions of the intermediate 
rule which you quote do not authorize the storage in transit 
of grain at either point B or point C when the grain originates 
at point A and is destined to point D. Point B, however, could, 
in our opinion, be an origin on shipments transited at point X 
when destined to point D. Furthermore, point C could be a 
destination on shipments originating at either point A or point 
B when transited at point X. 

We are unable to locate a specific ruling of the Commis- 
sion with respect to the form of an intermediate clause to be 
included in a transit tariff. The Commission has, however, pre- 
scribed the terms of intermediate rules both as to origin and 
destination points in its Tariff Circular No. 20. 


Tariff Interpretation—Alternative Application of Class and Com- 
modity Rates Where Article Is Rated in an Exception to 
the Classification 


Minnesota.—Question: Will you please publish your opinion 
as to the proper rate to apply on the following traffic or any 
I. C. C. decision on this question? 

Passenger automobiles, set up, originated July 18th, 1932, 
at Janesville, Wis., billed to Fergus Falls, Minn., routed via 
Cc. M. St. P. & P., St. Paul, Minn,. Nor. Pac. to destination. 

Through commodity rate of $1.42 per cwt. published in 
W. T. L. Tariff 224-A, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A-2176, Supplement 
15, Page 42, Index 12290. 

There is also an exception to the first class rate published 
in W. T. L. Tariff 232, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A-2204, Supplement 
36, page 5, Item 306, under heading of “Exceptions to the 
Classification,” which provides for application of Column 85 
rates on Passenger Automobiles, set up, and class Column 85 
rate between Group 403 (Janesville, Wis.), and Group 1855 
(Fergus Falls, Minn.). Rate Basis 121 is $1.29 per cwt. through. 

W. T. L. Tariff 224-A, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A-2176, Supple 
ment 14, Item 5-B, provides for alternative application of class 
rates on passenger automobiles, set up, published in W. T. L. 
Tariff 232, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A-2204, but does not provide for 
application of exceptions to class rates published in that tariff. 

In this case, due to the fact that the alternative applica- 
tion, as described in above paragraph, permits only the appli- 
cation of the class rate, which is higher than the commodity 
rate, can the exception to the class rate described in the fourth 
paragraph, which is lower than the commodity rate, be applied 
in preference to the commodity rate? 

Also does Rule 38 of Consolidated Freight Classification N°. 
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59, D. T. Lawrence, I. C. C.-O. C. 50, which provides that “the 
establishment cf a commodity rate removes the application 
of a class rate” also remove the application of the exception to 
the class rate? 


Answer: In our opinion, the basis providei for in Item 306 
of Supplement 36 to Agent Boyd’s Tariff 232, I. C. C. 2204, 
namely, Column 85, may be applied on a shipment of automo- 
biles from Janesville, Wis., to Fergus Falls, Minn., if lower than 
the through commodity rate of $1.42 per cwt., published in Agent 
Boyd’s Tariff 224-A, I. C. C. A-2176. 


Our opinion is based upon the premise that the basis pro- 
vided for in Item 306 is a class rate within the meaning of 
that term as used in Item 5-B, of Supplement 14 to Agent Boyd’s 
Tariff I. C. C. A-2176, which provides that if the charge accruing 
under class rates published in Agent Boyd’s Tariff I. C. C. 
A-2204 is lower than the charge accruing under a commodity 
rate published in tariff I. C. C. A-2176, the lower charge result- 
ing from the application of such class rate will apply. It is 
our opinion that the fact that Item 306 of Agent Boyd’s Tariff 
I. C. C. A-2204 is included under the heading, “Exceptions to 


the Classification”; that Item 25-B cf Supplement 23 to this 
tariff, to which reference is made in the heading under which 
Item 306 appears in paragraph B, states that class rates other 
than first class are shown in the respective class rates opposite 
the applicable first class (Column 100) rates in the Rate-Base 
Scales set forth on pages 632 to 637, inclusive, and 639; that 
Item 40-B of Supplement 36 to this tariff has as its subject the 
clause “alternative application of class rates in this tariff,” and 
that the title page of the tariff states that it contains rates 
on classes. These several circumstances, in our opinion, show 
that the rates, including the basis provdied for in Item 306, 
published in Agent Boyd’s Tariff 232, I. C. C. A-2204, are, in 
effect, class rates and are, therefore, within the purview of the 
alternative provision published in Item 5-B of Supplement 14 
of Agent Boyd’s Tariff 224-A, I. C. C. A-2176. In this connec- 
tion see our answer to Ohio, on page 263 of the August 6, 1932, 
Traffic World, under the caption, “Tariff Interpretation—(a) 
Whether a Classification Exceptions Tariff Provides a Com- 
modity or a Class Basis; (b) Whether a ‘Column’ Rate Basis 
Published in a Classification Exceptions Tariff Is a Class or a 
Commodity Basis,” which answer sets forth our views as to 
the principles which should be used in determining whether a 
rate is a class or a commodity rate. 
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SOUTHERN PASSENGER EXPERIMENT 


The Southern Railway has asked the Commission for spe. 
cial permission to make, effective on September 15, an expeyj. 
ment in reduced passenger fares on the basis of 1.5 cents a mile 
instead of the standard basis of 3.6 a mile, to expire on Np. 
vember 30. The fares are to be established and limited to 
persons riding in the coaches between Goldsboro and Winston. 
Salem, N. C., and all intermediate stations between those points, 
on the one hand, and Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., an 
all intermediate points, on the other. Something more than 49 
points in North Carolina and about 30 in Tennessee are covered 
by the application. 

The Commission has authorized the Southern to make the 
experiment but the carrier must give the statutory notice of 
thirty days. 

Experiments of that sort involving a reduction in the basic 
fare on all trains on all days between designated areas have 
been relatively few since the Frisco tried the old 2 cents a 
mile basis eighteen or twenty months ago. Instead of efforts 
of that class to raise the passenger revenue level carriers have 
been resorting to the old excursion idea, revised, however, so 
that persons who have been using their own automobiles for 
trips “back home,” must start on the trains leaving on a given 
day but returning at any time within thirty days or more later, 
with a round trip price equal to the fare one way, with, in 
many instances, a dollar or such a matter added to the one way 
fare. For instance, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
on August 23 are offering, westbound at least, an excursion fare 
of one fare for the round trip plus one dollar, with the privilege 
of riding in sleeping and parlor cars. Thereby they attract, or 
hope to attract, those who have been using their own automo- 
biles and stopping overnight en route on trips of 400 to 600 
miles. 

Other railroads, adhering to the excursion idea plus the 
Pullman privilege, have made fares as low as $12 from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to Washington, D. C., and return—and filling their 
trains on days of sale. 


S. W. OHIO DISTRIBUTION STUDY 
A new distribution study of southwestern Ohio has just 
been completed and a limited number of copies are available. 
Readers of The Traffic World interested in the southwestern 
Ohio market can obtain copies without expense by writing to 
the Industrial Bureau, Fahien-Tehan Building, Springfield, Ohio. 
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CREDIT 
Where Credit Is Due 


No field of business today, in our judgment, exacts 
more from its executives than the industrial traffic 
field. Not only must the traffic manager be a good 
executive an administrator but he must also be a 
combination of traffic technician and transportation 
lawyer. He must know something about the pro- 
duction and marketing departments of his firm or 
he cannot work with them as he should. And he 
also needs to be a statesman in order to help shape 
necessary transportation policies and legislation. 


But this is not all. We know of no field where it 
is more necessary to keep constantly in contact 
with new developments. As expressed by Mr. 
James P. Haynes, Executive Vice-President, and 
formerly Traffic Director, Chicago Association of 
Commerce, “The profession of traffic management 
is a growing and dignified field of endeavor. The 
possibilities are unlimited for those who will lose 
themselves in the task. It is, however, a business 
that is constantly changing. The man who rests 
on his oars, even though he was well equipped a 
year or more ago, is lost in the march of progress 
and the ever changing scene.” 


It is because of this valuable work which the 
traffic manager is doing in solving difficult distribu- 
tion problems, in maintaining proper competitive 
relationships, in stabilizing economic conditions, in 
shaping transportation legislation, and withal doing 
it often with inadequate compensation and recogni- 
tion, that we are glad to pay this tribute to him. 


We would not have it understood that we believe 
the traffic manager to be a paragon. Far from it. 
But we do believe that he is contributing most 
handsomely to the economic development of our 
country and to the profits of industry. On occa- 
sion his work has been rewarded, appropriately we 
believe, by election to the office of vice-president 
or president of larger industries. This tendency to 
accord him a position high in the councils of his 
organization is constructive, and one which will 
pay dividends to the forward looking business 
leaders with the genius to recognize that in these 
days of distribution difficulties the efficient traffic 
manager is one of industry’s most important 
workmen. 


OR twenty-two years LaSalle Extension University has continually served 
FB tre traffic management field. In passing this significant milestone we 

pause to review a period of great development in transportation methods— 
a period with which we have constantly kept in step, by continual revision and 
improvement of our Traffic Management Training Service. 


We look back upon a period of great growth, not only for ourselves, but for 
our graduates. These are found wherever traffic men find a field for their 
services. They are efficiently serving commercial and industrial organizations, 
both large and small; railroads and other transportation companies; chambers 
of commerce; trade associations; and state and federal commissions. It has 
been the privilege of LaSalle to watch the advancement of some of these men 
from jobs of minor character to positions of importance and responsibility, and 
of others—already in responsible traffic positions—to even greater efficiency 
and recognition. 


Yet this development of manpower has been only one of LaSalle’s contributions 
to the traffic fraternity. Equally important is this University’s service as a 
clearing house for traffic facts, offering a vast fund of invaluable knowledge. 


LaSalle has not been content merely to offer as traffic training printed statutes, 
rules, regulations and tariffs, already easily available to anyone at little cost, 
but has recognized from the beginning that such material is valuable in a 
training service only as it is amplified and supported by comprehensive and 
practical text matter, representing the cumulative experience of traffic men of 
unquestioned ability and leadership. Training must give both the “How” and 
the “Why”—must include the principles governing the methods as well as the 
methods—or the student is not adequately prepared for the many and varied 
problems that he must meet and handle in the traffic field. 


Nor does the University consider its responsibility to its traffic members ended 
by providing practical traffic training accompanied by the personal instruction of 
experienced traffic men. In addition to this basic service, there are what 
may be called “by-products,” including such valuable services as: 


1. Confidential consultation service—on personal business 
problems. 


2. Free placement service—for the traffic man and for the 
employer wishing a traffic man. 


3. Progress report service—made to the employer if the 
student wishes it. 


4. Help in ‘‘selling’’ an employer on the necessity and profit 
of a traffic department. 


In future advertisements these extra and valuable services will be further 
explained. Pending their appearance in the Traffic World, additional informa- 
tion about LaSalle’s traffic training service and what it can mean in direct 
value to you or your associates may be had by addressing 


LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 895-T, Chicago, III. 























































Personal Notes 





W. J. Mathey, formerly manager of the traffic department, 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, has become vice- 
president of the Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad, with head- 
quarters in New York. H. H. Benedict has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters in New York. Mr. Mathey 
has also been appointed general freight agent of Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., with headquarters in New York. 

Robert A. Cooke, assistant traffic manager, American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, has been appointed acting traffic 
manager, succeeding W. J. Mathey. 

Rice Miller, of Hillsboro, Ill., member of the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, has been appointed a member of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, succeeding Charles W. Hadley, 
of Wheaton, Ill. Mr. Hadley resigned to enter the Republican 
primary race for attorney general, 

T. T. Oster, who for the past two years has been freight and 
passenger agent for the Clyde Steamship Lines, Birmingham, 
Ala., has taken a position with the American Airways at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

J. K. Oliver, formerly division freight and passenger agent 
for the Frisco at Birmingham, Ala., has been transferred to 
Memphis where he will be division passenger agent. 

Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the Southern Pacific Company, 
and Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and North West- 
ern, have been announced as members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to serve 
for the current year. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT BUILDING 


The Travel and Transport Building of the Century of 
Progress (Chicago World’s Fair) will be dedicated September 
15. To the Traffic Club of Chicago has been given the honor 
of sponsoring the dedication. In immediate charge of the pro- 
gram is Floyd L. Bateman, chairman of the club’s centennial 
committee, who is also officially connected with the Century of 


I.C.C. FORMS 


Rule 5 Statement 
Special Docket 


RULED FORMS 
Car Records 


Claim Records 
Shipment and 
Tonnage Records 


TARIFF FILES 


VISIBLE CLAIM 
RECORD 


231 S. Jefferson St., 


The Traffic World 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FORMS 


Write for Sample Folder 


on your business letter head 
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Progress. Associated with the Traffic Club of Chicago will }, 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago and the Women’s Traffe 
Club of Chicago. Traffic clubs in nearby cities will be inviteg 
to send representatives to the exercises. 

The dedication ceremony will take place in the rotunda of 
the Travel and Transport Building in the afternoon. The py. 
lic will be invited. There will be an address by an outstanding 
railroad president, music, and perhaps other addresses—ce;. 
tainly one or more by Century of Progress officials. The preg. 
dent of the Traffic Club of Chicago will preside. After thege 
exercises there will be a buffet dinner or luncheon for members 
of the traffic clubs and their friends and other invited guests 
After the dinner there will probably be a program of fireworks 
or aquatic sports. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The annual outing of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club August 
25 will consist of a golf tournament at Lincoln Park and a picnic 
at Spring Lake Park. There will be bridge, dancing, dinner, 
swimming, and free ice cream and soft drinks. 





The Minneapolis Traffic Club will have a dancing party at 
Excelsior Park ball room August 26, with a picnic supper in the 
open air pavilion, after which there will be a boat trip around 
Lake Minnetonka. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago had its annual base ball day 
August 16. It was “Charlie Grimm day” for the Chicago National 
League club, signalizing the first day at home of the new man- 
ager of the team, and the traffic club observed it with a lunch- 
eon, at which Burleigh Grimes, of the Chicago Cubs, and Hank 
Gowdy and “Rabbitt” Maranville, of the Boston Braves, were 
guests at the head table. The president turned the meeting over 
to Bob Elson, sports announcer for WGN, who presided as toast- 
master and introduced, in addition to the ball players mentioned, 


EXPORT FORMS 





Invoices for all British 
Empire Points, Japan, 
France, Brazil, Peru, 
Export Declaration, 


Return Affidavit. 


Horder forms are continuously checked 
and revised against latest practices, rules 
and regulations. Consult our Traffic men 
on special forms and records. 


BILLS of LADING 


Attractive Prices — Guaranteed Accuracy 


PADS—ROLLS—FLAT PACK 
Write for Quotations 


HORDER'S Inc. 


DOMESTIC FORMS 


Affidavits, Indemnities, 
Claims, Tracers, Freight 


Bills, Car Orders, Ex- 


press Claims 





Chicago 
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his own “Rube Appleberry,” star pitcher for the WGN Panthey 
After the luncheon 250 of the traffic club members went to th 


ONE LINE, ON TIME ALL THE WAY ball park and saw the Cubs beat the Braves by peunding oy 


four runs in the last inning. 
























The Traffic Club of Wichita will have its annual pieni 
September 15 at Westlinks. There will be a barbecue dinner anj 
a “Dutch-lunch.” There will also be golf and other games. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club, Inc., will hold its annual go} 
tournament at the North Hills Country Club August 26. It jg 
expected that about 150 members and guests will attend. Nooy 
dinner and evening luncheon will be served. 





)}7— | 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will have an outing 
at Tashmoo Park August 25. Through the courtesy of C. Ff 
Bielman, Jr., of the White Star Navigation Company, the outing 
is free to members and their immediate families. The ride js 


* through the Detroit River and across Lake St. Clair, with music 

en Ou ip and dancing on the boat and at the park. There will also be 
golf and other games. 

J. J. Kelleher, of United Fruit Company, won the first flight 

to or from the in the annual golf tournament of the New Orleans Traffic Club 

at Metairie Club with a card of 88-17-71 August 11. L. B. Gon 

zales of Ford Motor Company was second with 91-19-72; §, 


A. Dobbs, of Gulf Mobile and Northern, third with 91-18-73. 
and, George D. French, of Southern Coal Company, fourth with 
94-18-76. In the second flight J. G. Willock, of New York Cen. 
tral, was first with 97-27-70; J. W. Thompson, of C. A. Spor, 


Inc., second with 98-24-74; L..M. Turnbull, of the Association 

of Commerce, with 98-23-75 tied E. C. Marks, of Lykes Bros, 

Ripley Steamship Company, with 97-22-75 for third and fourth 

places. The third flight was topped by E. L. Maier, United 

7 Fruit Company, with 92-28-64; L. J. Fagulla was second with 
97-32-65; L. J. Karter, Southern Pacific Lines, third with 

103-35-68; and, H. D. Hamilton, of Maloney Trucking and Stor. 

age Co., fourth with 1095-35-70. Ed Montgomery, of Louisiana 

Speed, reliability and re- and Arkansas Railway, won high gross score prize with 137; 


J. J. Kelleher was low gross score winner, having six pars and 





— —y3y == 89 FF } 








P ibili . . | birdies; George French and Bruce Baird took prizes for having 
sponsibility, prime essentials a pair of three’s each; J. E. Monroe, of Pan American Petro 
: ff : hi ‘ leum and Transport Co., took the double figures prize by doing 
in e icient sni in are as- three holes with 10 or more strokes each; Charles Sorg, Jr, ‘ao 
PP 3, took a prize by having 10 sixes on the 18 hole course; and, £. 
. C. Marks, traffic club secretary, won a prize by doing 11 holes 
sured by the Santa Fe Railway. with five strokes each. The tournament was supervised by ‘ 
Robert E. O’Rourke, club president, and Walter W. Nail, com- ' 
Ask your local Santa Fe freight mittee president. 
: Members of the Kalamazoo Traffic Club and their families 
representative to show you were the guests of the Goodrich Transit Company for an eve 


, s F ‘ d ning cruise between Benton Harbor and South Haven August 
what Janta re service, extenad- 13. An unusually calm sea made ship dancing delightful. One 
hundred and fifty were in attendance. 


ing into twelve states of the —— 


At the monthly meeting of the Washington Transportation 


° . Club, held at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., August 18, 
Southwest, means in relation there was a large attendance to greet the special guest of the 
fe : day, Captain Fred W. Holt, U. S. navy, chairman of the Fed- 
to your own specific freight eral Traffic Board and coordinator for traffic, U. S. government, 
who succeeded Major Neill E. Bailey, ¥ army, who had oc- 

problems. tHe will be glad to cupied that position for some time. 


W909 O oOo Oeo oo Ser Ooo Ger Bee Oee Gor @ oo Ger G ++ Ooo Gee Oo Ooo Ooo Ooo Ooo Ge 


R assist you. » =» » =~ » 


9Bee Ser Oor Bor Gor Gor®: 





No. 25233. Sub. No. 4. Northwest States Utilities Co., Minneapolis, 
* = Minn., vs. C. B. & Q@. et al. 
‘ Rates, wrought iron pipe, Conrad, Mont., to Sheridan, Wy. 
j la in violation section 1. Asks new rate and_ reparation. 
No. 25295, Sub. No. 1. Stonega Coke & Coal Co. et al., Big Stone 
Gap, Va., vs. Interstate R. R. et al. 


Rates in violation section 3, bituminous coal, Stonega, Roda, 
Osaka, Arno, Derby, Dunbar, Roaring Fork, Pardee and Dor- 
chester, Va., on Interstate R. R., to peints in O., Ky., Ill., Ind., 
Ia., Kan., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. Y., N. D., O. Pa., S. D. 
and Wis. as compared with rates from L. & N. points in Harlan 
county, Ky. Ask rates no higher than those from L. & N. points 


in Harlan county. Li 
No. 25450. Wichita Falls Petroleum Traffic Association et al., Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex., vs. A. & R. et al. 
Rates, petroleum and petroleum products, from the Ft. Worth 
ma group to points in Ala., Conn., Del., Fla., Ga., Ind., Ky., Me. 
Md., Mass., Mich., Miss., N. H., N. J., N. Y¥., O., N. C., Pau 
R. 1, S. C., Tenn., Vt., Va., W. Va., and D. C., in violation sections 
1 and 3, under prejudice alleged being in favor of competitors 
located in the Shreveport-El Dorado group. Ask rates. 
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your shipment ,’ } 
is going into, ; 1 
out of, or: 
through the \ 
area atthe \ 
foot of Lake 
Michigan— 


KENS 


Route it via the 


SOUTH SHORE LINE 


Route BILL OF LADING , 
0 k 









Mr. Traffic Manager: 


The Traffic World 


@ RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 


Forty-eight points of general 
freight delivery in the 90 miles 
from central Chicago to South 
Bend, Indiana; direct connec- 
tion with 14 railroads and belt 
line connection with all other 
roads entering Chicago; numer- 
ous switch tracks into individual 
plants; electrical operation at 
high speed—these are some of 
thefeatures 
which as- 
sure ship- 
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pers of excellent service into or 
through the territory shown by 
the map. 

No matter where your ship- 
ment originates, if its destina- 
tion is anywhere between Chi- 
cago and South Bend or beyond, 


‘route it via South Shore Line. 


For particulars, write William 
Petersen, traffic manager, Chi- 
cago South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, 72 W. Adams St., 


Chicago. 





NST ON 


@Denotes Interchange with Railroad: named 


ee 
ce 


aS ”Y Y TO EXPEDITE YOUR 


Domestic Straight BU) of Lading adopted by Carriers te Oficial, Southern and Westere Classification Tersitories, March 13) 


“ KR 
a (7 UNIFORM STRAIGHT BILL _OF DF LADING 
oe ORIGINAL—NOT ‘NEGOTIABLE Ageat’s 


Shippers Me 


Railroad Company 


RECKIVED, subject to the classifications and tarifis in effect on the date of the tasve of this Bill of Lading, 


At 192, /__ 

We know that some Com- From 
ial . ceulpeh taal Gated on SEER ca ened sokeaey sees come Mie ee he 
mercial traffic managers hesi- ing any person rt he property under the coutract) agrees to carry tots uvual pare cf aein fr mt aaid 
tate in showin be t di t SSE uaa opcsaus camirasaitem of taht proper J ever allo any portion of ta aa pod. dg ee an 
g intermediate easly at Gap Gite Seema Property, that every performed sball be subject, on the om 


switching carriers in Bills of 
Lading on account of fear 
of possible overcharges when 
intermediate switching car- 


‘int 
greed to by the shipper and accepted for bimself and bis henna 





rier is not always shown as 
a concurring carrier in road 
haul tariffs naming joint 
rates. 





hereunder 
contained, tactuding the conditions on back bereof «fb are 





it OF street address of consignee—For purpow ff! voti6:at.ve oD ] 





Switching Service Between 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 
Alton R. R. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 


Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, III. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


Inquiries solicited. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 
— Terminal R. R. System. 
Inland Waterways Corporation 


SHIPMENTS 


You need have no fear in 
routing your shipments Via 
the Peoria Gateway. P. & P. 
U. Ry. Intermediate switch- 
ing charge of $3.00 is named 
in C. W. Galligan’s Illinois 
Freight Association Freight 
Tariff No. 41-A, I. C. C. No. 
206, and is absorbed by line 
haul carriers under their ab- 
sorption tariffs. Simply mark 
your Bill of Lading Via P. & 
P. U. and Peoria, IIl., and speed 
the interchange between line 
haul carriers. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad a gy 4 


New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Peoria Terminal Compa 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


wit E. & W. Dist.) 
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UNITED 
AIR LINES 


PASSENGER — EXPRESS — AIR MAIL 
AIR PASSENGER SERVICE—Frequent service with 


multi-motored planes to 137 cities in 38 states (see map) 
at fares that are now one-half what they were years ago. 
Fastest coast-to-coast. Let us plan your trip. 

AIR EXPRESS SERVICE— United Air Lines is identi- 
fied with the Railway Express Agency in a nation-wide 
air and air-rail express service over the fastest, most 
direct routes. Pick-up and special delivery at no extra 
cost. For rates and information, phone Railway Express 
Agency in your city. 

AIR MAIL SERVICE—Arrives first—delivered first— 
read first. Eight cents first ounce—13 cents each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction. 


eo UNITED AIR LINES, General Offices, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Chicago 
Regional Offices: 


New York City 
36 W. 40th St. 


UICKER TIME 


Kansas City 
101 W. 12th St. 


Los Angeles 
512 W. 6th St. 


Chicago 
400 So. Michigan 
Avenue 


San Francisco 
320 Geary St. 


45,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENC 


= NV&A1IO — 1009 — SAUVA YAAOT 


Extra Charge 


You pay nothing extra for the splen- 
did service offered by the American 


Mail Line. President Liners travel 
the shortest, most direct route from 
the United States to the Orient. There 
is no guesswork as to when your ship- 
ments will arrive at destination. You 
can figure months in advance. Thru 
bills of lading issued to all Oriental 
ports. 
Augmenting this splendid service is a 
fleet of fast cargo liners with frequent sail- 
ings to Japan, China and The Philippines. 
For fullinformation apply desk No.6 


32 Broadway 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 S. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
Se TONE Es 6 6 00:66-6:5.08:000% Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
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No. 25452. Allen Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Tenn., vs. L. & y, 


No. 


No. 


No, 


et al. 

Rates, less than carload shipments, furnace cement, Philadelphi, 
Pa., to Nashville and Franklin, Tenn., in violation sections 1 anj 
6. Asks rates and reparation. 

. oy — & Miller, Inc., et al., Amsterdam, N. Y., vs, y 
. ee OC Bh : 
Rates, grain products, including linseed cake or meal, Amster. 

dam, N. Y., to northern New England, confined to the Albany 

gateway, in violation of sections 1 and 3, the undue preferenc, 
alleged being in favor of Buffalo, N. Y., which has rates vig 
other gateways. Ask rates from Amsterdam to all destination 
points in northern New England via the New York Central to 

Norwood, N. Y., thence to the Rutland R. R. and_ connecting 

lines beyond including the route via Norwood, N. Y., and the 

Rutland R. R., Alburgh, Vt., and the Central Vermont Railway 

and connecting lines beyond, in lieu of the combinations now 

in effect. Ask rates and reparation. 

25454. J. Rosenbaum & Son, Centerville, Ia., vs. C. B. & Q. et ai, 
Rates, iron and steel rails, second hand, Centerville, Ia., to 

Nashville, Ill., in violation of section 1. Asks reparation. 

_:, om. No. 1. George Cole et al., El Paso, Tex., vs. Apache 
y. et al. 

Rates, feeder cattle, calves, sheep, goats and hogs, points ip 
Ariz., Calif., Colo., Kan., Mo., Nev., N. M., Okla., Tex. and 
Utah to El Paso, Tex., in violation section 1. Ask rates an 
reparation. 

25449, Sub. No. 1. Kansas City Live Stock Exchange et al., Kan. 

sas City, Mo., vs. Alton et al. 

Alleges violation of section 3, in connection with rates, rules 
and regulations, on transportation of livestock to, from, and at 
the Kansas City market. Allege defendants maintain more lib- 
eral privileges and rules at_points in Colo., Kan., Mo., Neb., N, 
M., Okla., Tex., Utah and Wyo. with respect to sorting, recon- 
signing, market privilege with change of ownership, and sale in 
transit. Ask rates, rules and regulations. 
25449, Sub. No. 2. Union Stock Yards Co. 
(Ltd.), et al., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Alleges that maintenance by defendants of rules permitting 
stopping, sorting, consolidation, diversion, and reconsignment of 
live stock, at points in Colo., Utah, Wyo., Neb., Kan. and §. D,, 
without regard to changes of ownerships and the contemporaneous 
denial of like privileges at S. Omaha, Neb., has injured the South 
—- market in violation of section 3. Ask rules, rates, charges, 
etc. 


of Omaha, Neb, 


. 25455. The Kansas-Nebraska Fertilizer Co., Wichita, Kans., ys, 


Alton et al. ‘ 

Rates, pulverized barnyard animal manure _ in bags, carloads, 
Wichita, Kan., to East Buffalo, Forks, Black Rock, Buffalo, One- 
ida, N. Y., Kenton, Cleveland, Youngstown and Canton, O., De- 
troit, Mich., Baltimore and Hagerstown, Md., Carlisle, Blooms- 
burg, Philadelphia and Elizabethtown, Pa., in violation section 1, 
Asks reparation. 


. 25456. The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. et al., Lindsborg, Kan., 


vs. Dardanelle & Russellville et al. 

Rates, bituminous coal, Alix, Bernice, Paris, Prairie Creek and 
Spadra, Ark., and Bedwell, Henryetta, Panama and Tahona, 
Okla., to Lindsborg, Kan., in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, the 
undue preference alleged being for Hiawatha, Holton, Hutchin- 
son, Manhattan, McPherson, Lyons and Sterling, Kan. Ask rates 
and reparation. 

25457. Goldcamp Mill Co., Inc., Ironton, O., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

Rates, grain and products, points in O., Ind., Ill., Mich., Mo., 
and Wis. to destinations in O., Ky., W. Va., and Va. in violation 
section 1. Asks rates and reparation. 
oe Granite Cordage Co. et al., Hickory, N. C., vs. Southern 
et al. 

Rates, cotton factory sweepings and cotton card _ strippings, 
carloads and less than carloads, mill points in S. C., Ga., Ala. 
and Tenn. on Southern Ry., to Hickory and Granite Falls, N. C,, 
in violation of section 1 and 4. Ask rates and reparation. 


fu’ a Packing Co. et al., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. 
. N. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, sheep, points in Ore. and Nev. to Los An- 
geles, Calif. Ask cease and desist order and reparation. 
> . — Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & 
owe COC Ri 

_Unreasonable rates and charges, in violation section 15, road 
oil, Borger, Tex., to Salem, Mo., and from El Dorado, Ark., to 
Liberty, Kan. Asks rates and reparation. 

25461. Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. P. & L. E. et al. 
Rates in violation first four sections, benzol, Clairton, Pa., to 
Baytown, Tex., as compared with rates from Aliquippa, Pa., and 
points in Pittsburgh district. Asks reparation. 

25462. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., vs. N. 
& W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, ammoniacal liquor, Portsmouth (New Bos- 
ton), O., to Natrona, Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 25464. Cannon Mills Co., Inc., Concord, N. C., vs. B. & O. et al. 


Rate in violation section 4, machine wiping rags, Concord, N. C., 
to Detroit, Mich. Asks reparation. 

25465. The Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kan., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, grain and/or products, stations on Rock 
Island in Okla. and from stations on Beaver Meade & Engle- 
wood in Okla. to stations on Santa Fe, Belen, N. M., and south 
thereof. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 


UTILIZING WASTE SPACE 
The Southern Traffic Bureau, taking notice that the last 


page of nearly every tariff or supplement issued by it is blank 
and that this is a waste of space, has adopted a plan of using, 02 


the 


trucks and the railroads. 


has 


last page, something with respect to fair play between the 
F. L. Speiden, agent of the bureal, 
collected some of what he considers the best articles writtel 


on this subject, and proposes to use them from time to time. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspet 


sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 


sure their traffie files are up-to-date. 
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JOLIET 


WAREHOUSE AND TRANSFER CO. 
Joliet, Illinois 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer Belt which 
connects with every road entering Chicago. 


No switching charges. 
Chicago freight rates apply. 
Telephone 4381 


Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


New York to VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on ” the 
Railway or National acs tee of 





Fortnightly sailings 
New York te PROGRESO, TAMPICO ‘ond and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDeGLINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Ft. of Wall St., New York City 


* * 





* * 


- fi QUAKER LINE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
From ALBANY, N. Y. — Fortnightly 
as BOSTON MASS, — Fortnightly 
.. NEW YORK, N. Y ly 
BALTIMORE, MD. — Fortnightly 


8. PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Weekly 

n- To Cristobal (Canal 7. San Diego, 
Los Angeles, S n Francisco, 

& Oakland, Portland, Se Seattle, Tacoma. 

ad For Rates and Other Particulars Apply 


QUAKER LINE 


PHIL ADELPIHA: The Bourse BALTIMORE: be Regen Bet Sutidins 
BOSTON: 33 Broad Street Cee je St. 

NEW TORK: 17 Battery Plec e ETROIT: sa ural sonore ‘Building 

ALBANY: D. & H. Building PITTSOURGES Gulf Building 


of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


weB Bind The Tratfic World 
In Best Grade Buckram for $225 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind Alt Minty oF Publications 


rhe Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 W 
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Exactly where we can do 
shippers to MINNEAPOLIS 
the most good 


Railroads come to our doors; the Minneapolis wholesale 
district lies all around us to the North and Northwest. 
And three blocks east of us is the greatest retail business 
section in the Northwest. 


For the rendering | Fs nang service in Minneapolis 
to manufacturers and rs we are ‘sitting pretty’ and 
we would like to be rom you. We have the best of 
warehouse facilities to place at your disposal. 


NORTHWEST WAREHOUSING 
COMPANY 


301 North Seventh Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 


tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, Nerth River, New York, N. Y. 
1001 Fourth St., iW. — 
San Franelseo, Calif. Chicago, til. 

Long Wharf, 321 St. Charles 8t., 
Beeston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


























iorear s) 
7 WHITE te 
FLEET 
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DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Angee | 22—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel and Examiner Chesel- 


din 
Ex Parte 104, part 6—Practices of carriers affecting operating reve- 
nues or expenses, part 6, warehousing and storage of property 
by carriers at the port of New York, N. Y. (further hearing). 
August 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
c. S. 3727—Canned "goods eastbound from Pacific Coast. 
Coeee 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
_ Section Application No. 14816—Sugar from Colo., Neb., Wyo., 
» etc. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14804 and 14574—Sugar from North 
Atlantic ports. 
September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow: 
inance No. 3976—Excess income of Virginian Ry. 
September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waterbury: 
— No. 3703—Excess income of Doniphan, Kensett & Searcy 
y. 
September 7—-Washington, D. C.—Examiner Norpel 
: No. 3958—Excess income of Tucson, Garaatie & Gila Bend 


Se oh 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Disque: 
ee Tar Products Co., Inc., et al. vs. Ky. & Ind. Ter- 
mina ‘ 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
INTERSTATE anssngeg eMigeead 


COMMERCE Fermerly Attorney and Examiner 


Interstate Cemmerce Commissien 


COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washington Office, Southern Bldg. 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. McLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
ot cc Specialists 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


Valuation CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
tes—Censo 


Experts te Ra lidatiens and Valuatiens 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FREIGHT RATES 


from 21 principal cities to practically all agency stations in the 
U. S. Write for copy on approval on your firm’s letterhead. 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


203 Pennsylvania Ave. Dowagiac, Mich. 
We want representatives in Eastern Territory. Write for details. 
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RAILROAD INVESTMENT 


Investment in road and equipment of steam railroads in the 
United States stood at $26,097,403,697 at the end of December, 
1931, as compared with $26,051,000,223 at the end of 1930, accord. 
ing to figures appearing in the Commission’s preliminary abstrag 
of statistics of common carriers for the year ended December 31, 
1931, made public August 17. Broken up into classes of roads, 
the investment totals for 1931 were as follows: Class I, $25,539. 
591,290; Class II, $467,281,194; Class III, $90,531,213. Investment 
in the Class I group increased $53,968,457, while investment jp 
the Class II group decreased $4,819,469 and in the Class [yj 
group, $2,745,514. 

Class I railroads, not including switching and terminal com. 
panies, had 878,056 stockholders at the end of 1931, as compared 
with 852,318 at the end of 1930. By districts the number of 
stockholders were as follows: Eastern, 455,924; Southern, 87,894. 
Western, 334,238. 















FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FROM TEXAS 


Carload shipments of fruits and vegetables from Texas 
totaled only 2,235 cars in July, the smallest total for any July 
since the Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Texas started compiling reports based on daily shipment records, 

“Last year in July, 3,415 cars were shipped,” the Bureau's 
report said. “A drop of almost 1,000 cars in watermelon load. 
ings accounted for most of the decline in shipments as compared 
with last year, although the movement of cantaloupes, peaches, 
potatoes, and tomatoes has been considerably short of that dur. 
ing last year. Watermelon shipments totaling 1,451 cars were 
made during July as against 2,290 cars during the corresponding 
month a year earlier, while ctantaloupe shipments amounted to 
only 245 cars as compared with 389 in July last year. Only 19 
cars of peaches were loaded as against 118 cars in July, 1931. 

“Only 280 carloads of tomatoes were shipped during July, 
compared with 345 cars during the same month last year. Fifty 
cars of pears were loaded during the month, an increase of 5 w 

W 









cars aS compared with July a year ago, and 151 cars of onions 
were loaded as against only 99 a year ago.” 


FREE WHEELING LOCOMOTIVES 


By coasting or “free wheeling,” as it is beginning to be 
popularly known, a British locomotive, with engine idling for 
approximately half its operating run, was enabled to reduce 
fuel consumption by 50 per cent, while also saving much wear 
and tear on the engine, according to trade information con- 
tained in a report from Consul W. F. Doty, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England, made public by the Commerce Department. 

Total fuel and lubricating costs are said not to have exceeded 
three cents a mile on the new electric railcar, put into service 
a few months ago on the Newcastle-on-Tyne branch of the 
London and Northeastern Railway Co., one of the most difficult 
routes of the system, it was stated in trade circles. 

Averaging more than a 1,000 miles per week, oil consump- 
tion was reported to be around 200 gallons of Diesel oil weekly. 
The train has been in service 17 hours per day, with an actual 
running time of 8 hours. The engine, however, has been in 
use only 4 hours a day, during the rest of the active time it 
has been “free wheeled” or coasted, which is a better word 
technically speaking, with the engine stopped, thus saving col 
siderable in fuel and wear and tear. 

Unlike the ordinary steam engine, this locomotive does not 
require daily cleaning, but only undergoes an inspection of 
about two hours’ duration once a fortnight, trade reports state. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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